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We  really  didn’t  mean  it! 


Machine  failure  causes  late  Greyhound  issue 


by  Lauren  Somody 

The  Greyhound’s  IBM  Com- 
poser Droke  down  last  Thurs- 
day necessitating  a delay  in 
publication.  It  was  the  first 
time  The  Greyhound  had  not 
come  out  on  a Friday  after  a 
full  week  of  classes  in  recent 
history. 

The  composer  is  part  of  a 
system  which  was  bought 
used  from  Johns  Hopkins  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

The  system  consists  of 
two  input  machines  and  the 
composer.  A typist  sits  at  an 
input  machine  and  types. 
What  she  types  is  recorded  on 
a magnetic  tape. 

Later,  the  tape  is  fed  into 
the  composer,  which  types 
out  what  the  typist  typed  in, 
only  in  columns.  It  allows  the 
machine’s  operator  to  change 
type  faces,  like  so,  and  to 
hyphenate. 

The  problems  with  the 
machine  began  sometime 
Thursday  afternoon.  It  would 
type  two  letters  into  a line 
and  then  stop  and  ask  to  be 
reprogrammed.  When  the  oper- 
ator got  it  working  again,  it 
would  start  typing  two  lines 
later,  leaving  a blank  which 
meant  the  paragraph  had  to  be 


retyped. 

Thi*  was  inconvenient,  but 
it  only  happened  every  ten 
paragraphs  or  so,  and  it  could 
be  lived  with. 

Then  the  machine  stopped, 
loading  tapes  altogether.  The 
operator,  Cindy  Moran,  did 
not  know  what  was  wrong,  so 
she  decided  to  type  for  a 
while. 

By  the  time  Chris  Kalten- 
bach,  editor-in-chief  and  chief 
fix-it  man,  entered,  the  ma- 
chine was  ready  to  load  a- 
gain,  although  with  the  for- 
mer problem. 

At  7:00,  it  stopped  loading 
again,  and  this  time  Chris  was 
on  hand  to  declare  it  beyond 
his  experience. 

The  staff  called  IBM,  who 
said  their  repairman  was  not 
answering  his  beeper,  but  they 
would  call  and  let  us  know 
as  soon  as  they  got  in  touch 
with  him. 

At  8:00  the  staff  decided 
to  take  a break  in  the  rat. 
At  about  9:15,  a quick  check 
showed  the  machine  was  load- 
ing again.  Production  resumed. 

At  9:30,  IBM  called.  The 
staff  decided  to  have  a repair- 
man come  anyway,  since  the 
machine  was  still  skipping 


lines,  and  the  problem  seemed 
to  be  a recurring  one. 

The  decision  was  a difficult 
one,  since  IBM  working  over- 
time costs  over  $80  an  hour, 
plus  transportation  and  parts. 

After  the  call,  the  com- 
poser typed  six  more  para- 
graphs and  quit. 

At  about  10  p.m.,  IBM 
came  arid  worked  on  the  ma- 
chine. They  found  it  to  be 
overheating  and  to  have  one 
small  cracked  part  that  was 
causing  it  to  lose  power 
periodically. 

While  there  , he  also  worked 
on  several  problems  which  the 
machine  had  had  for  months: 
a recurring  extra  s,  Va  and  [, 
and  uneven  margins. 

By  the  time  it  was  re- 
paired, the  staff  decided,  it 
was  too  late  to  put  out  a pa- 
per. Since  very  little  copy 
had  been  typed  out  (a  lot 
had  been  typed  in  and  was 
on  tape)  it  would  have  been 
a couple  of  hours  before  full- 
scale  lay-out  could  begin.  Lay- 
out would  not  have  been  fi- 
nished until  ten  or  later  the 
next  morning,  considering  the 
length  of  the  paper.  In  addi- 
tion to.  the  staff’s  having  to 
stay  up  all  night,  that  would 


also  mean  a fairly  sloppy  pa- 
per that  did  not  come  out 
until  3 p.m.  or  so,  long  after 
most  students  have  finished 
classes. 


Tne  staff  agreed  to  meet  at 
10  a.m.  on  Sunday  to  put 
out  the  first  Monday  edition 
of  The  Greyhound.  (Sorry  if 
anything  is  out  of  date.) 


Cindy  Moran:  Who  can  tell  when  the  machine  will  stop  or 
start  working  again? 


This  is  it! 


The  very  last  issue  of  The  Greyhound 


for  1980-’81. 


Photo  (bottom)  for  the  Greyhound  by  Chris  Kaltenbach 
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Mews  Briefs 

Attention  scuba  divers 

■ u-  i-  rtr.  nn  the  Delaware  wreck  dive  of  May  29th 
All  persons  wishing  to  go  on  the  Bacinski  or  Steve 

S re‘corwtraarrv  'C  .Sons,  'pUass  ca„  Gse«  at 


666-1706. 


New  fact  sheets 


— • - .able  in 

Campus  tact  shcets/maps  have  beau  updated  and  arc  uo„„atlons  of- 
the  puE  mlatlons  otflcc.  To  recci,c  copies,  call  the  pub' 

Holy  day  of  Qb!nif ?£s^„ 

, u 1 , doa,  of  ohh'dliam  Driscoll,  celebrant,  and 

Ascension  Thursday,  a holy  day  o 

take  place  at  12  noon.  Alumni  Chap^el. 

at  5pjn.  Alumni  Chapel,  Fr.  LouiSg  masses  have  been  cancelled: 

f^apel,  Fr.  Louis  Bonacci,  celebrant, and 
Due  to  the  holy  day,  Dockery,  celebrant. 

11:15  a.m.,  Jesuit  reside 

‘ - opening 

xal  Credit  Union  will  open  its  seventh  branch  on  May  18 
— ollege,  4524  North  Charles  Street  (located  in  Charleston  Hall 
SEB^y  Members  of  the  Loyola  community  are  invited  to  visit  and 
at  iBCO,  taking  advantage  of  the  low  interest  rates  on  loans  and  the 
P'retum  on  deposits.  The  grand  opening  is  June  6. 

Help  wanted 

The  Admissions  Office  is  currently  accepting  applications  to  keep  on 
file  for  prospective  openings  for  the  position  of  Admissions  Counselor.  If 
interested,  send  your  resume  and  transcript  along  with  a letter  indicating 
your  interest  in  one  envelope  to  the  Admisssions  Director,  Millbrook 
House.  You  must  have  a fouryear  degree  or  complete  your  degree  by 
June,  1981.  No  phone  calls  or  walk-ins  please.  Loyola  College  is  an  Af- 
firmative Action  employer. 

Alumni  scholarships 

Applications  for  the  1981  alumni  scholarships  are  now  being  accepted  in 
the  alumni  office.  Each  year  the  alumni  association  awards  one-year  schol- 
arships to  qualifying  seniors. 

Criteria  for  selection  are  as  follows:  l.recipient  must  be  a son  or  daugh- 
ter of  a Loyola  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes  graduate;  2.recipient  must  be  a member 
of  the  senior  class;  S.recipient  family  must  meet  the  requirements  for  fi- 
nancial aid  committee;  4.recipient  must  submit  a letter  to  the  alumai  of- 
fice requesting  scholarship  consideration. 

Deadline  for  submitting  applications  if  July  1,  1981.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  the  alumni  office  at  323-1010,  ext.  296,  or  write:  Alumni  Direc- 
tor, Loyola  College,  4501  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21210. 

WLCR  party 

WLCR  will  hold  its  annual  end  of  the  year  party  on  Saturday,  May  23 
from  9p.m.-?  All  D.J.’s,  staff  and  personnel  are  urged  to  attend.  The  par- 
ty will  be  held  in  the  station’s  studios. 

After  exams 

After  Exam  Trip  to  Kings  Dominion  will  be  held  on  May  29,  19bl. 
The  bus  leaves  at  8:00  a.m.  Leaves  park  at  5:00  p.m.  Price  $17.00  De- 
posits of  $5.00  due  May  14,  1981  no  later  than  3 p.m.  Purchase  tickets 
from  BE222  or  for  further  information  call  Eugene  Marshall  323-1010. 
Given  by  : The  BSA. 

Loyola  Crew 

Want  to  join  a real  sport?  Go  Loyola  Crew!  For  more  information, 
contact  Jack  Divine  at  532-7051.  I 


Cycle 


Please  join  Loyola  in  a “lifecycle”  for  leukemia  — from  Bethesda  to 
Baltimore  on  Saturday  June  6.  For  information  contact  Campus  Ministries 
ext  222. 


Bliei  News 

Student^  privacy  threatened 


.^ays  of  private  student 
(CPS)— Th|y  jjg  numbered,  accord- 
record|  qJ  privacy  law  ex- 

P^A  number  of  the  experts  say 
that  the  immense  political  pressure 
now  building  to  get  around  laws 
protecting  the  privacy  of  student 
records  may  succeed  despite  the 
opposition  of  administrators  who 
keep  the  records,  and  students 
themselves. 

Most  of  the  pressure  comes  from 
the  Selective  Service  System  (SSS), 
which  has  expressed  interest  in  get- 
ting lists  of  men  who  have  (and 
have  not)  complied  with  military 
registration  laws. 

The  SSS,  swears  government  law- 
yer Henry  Williams,  “has  no  inten- 
tions” of  requesting  information 

Gay  students  vs. 
Jesuit  university 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  (CPS)-Two 
gay  student  groups  at  Georgetown 
University  won  a partial  victory 
over  the  Jesuit  university’s  adminis- 
tration, which  had  denied  them 
funds  and  campus  space  because 
the  Catholic  Church  frowns  on  ho- 
mosexuality. 

Last  week  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Superior  Court  ruled  that  GU’s 
banishment  of  the  Gay  People  of 
Georgetown  and  the  Gay  Rights 
Coalition  of  Georgetown  Law  Cen- 
ter violated  the  city’s  Human 
Rights  Law. 

The  case  will  now  go  to  a high- 
er court,  and  probably  be  heard  in 
September.  That  decision  will  help 
set  a national  precedent  that  could 
influence  gay  groups  at  other 
church-related  schools. 

Georgetown  Dean  William  Schuer- 
man  argued  in  court  that  “official 
subsidy  and  support  of  a gay  stu- 
dent organization  would  be  inter- 
preted by  many  as  endorsement  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  gay 

movement  on  a full  range  of  is- 
sues.” Georgetown,  he  added, 
would  not  fund  any  student  group 
whose  ‘‘philosophies  collide  with 
the  church’s  teachings.” 

The  university  claimed  it  had  a 
right  to  refect  the  gay  students  be- 
cause it  is  a private,  religious 
school . 

In  response,  Ronald  Bogard,  the 
student  group’s  lawyer,  asked, 
‘‘How  can  they  be  religious  for 
purposes  of  defending  a civil  rights 
suit,  but  secular  for  receiving  fed- 
eral money? 

Superior  Court  Judge  Leonard 
Braman  agreed,  calling  Georgetown’s 
refection  an  ‘‘unmistakable  viola- 
tion” of  city  law.  In  September,  a 
higher  court  will  treat  the  issue  of 
Georgetown’s  denial  of  space  to 
groups  with  non-doctrinal  philoso- 
phies. 

Last  week’s  case,  says  Clint 
Hockenberry,  president  of  the  gay 
law  students’  group,  was  ‘‘the 
cleanest  confrontation  yet  between 
religious  schools  and  gay  groups.” 

‘‘The  Womens  Rights  Collective 
disseminates  information  about 
abortion  and  contraceptives  and 
puts  ads  about  it  in  the  paper,”  he 
notes.  “The  Jewish  group  obviously 
doesn’t  recognize  Jesus  as  Christ.  If 
you  accept  Georgetown’s  logic,  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  Catholic 
teachings.” 


from  schools  to  help  locate  draft 
registration  dodgers.  But  the  SSS 
has  long  made  it  known  it  ‘might 
ask  schools  to  cooperate  with  it 
later  on.  The  SSS’  ambiguity  has 
pushed  many  administrators  to  re- 
search the  legality  of  such  a re- 
quest, if  it’s  ever  made. 

Currently,  Maryland  law  and  the 
Buckley  Amendment  bar  disclosure 
of  student  transcripts  to  anyone 
but  school  authorities,  but  Beverly 
and  Jerome  Kamchi  contend  the 
laws  violate  their  rights  as  parents 
of  a dependent  child. 

The  ACLU’s  John  Roemer  does- 
n’t see  the  Kamchi  case  as  very 
important,  hovvever.  He  observes 
the  state  already  allows  scholarship 
sponsors  to  see  grades. 

Neither  Roemer  or  John  Shad- 
dock of  the  ACLU’s  national  office 
know  of  other  legal  challenges  to 
privacy  laws,  but  they  say  that  the 
looming  presence  of  the  Selective 
Service  has  spread  the  issue  around 
the  country. 

Student  governments  in  Illinois 
and  Nevada,  for  example,  have 
passed  resolutions  asking  administra- 
tors not  to  allow  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice access  to  student  records.  Ad- 
ministrators at  places  as  diverse  as 
Standford  and  the  College  of 
Wooster  in  Ohio  have  already  an- 
nounced they  would  not  cooperate 
with  the  SSS  unless  directed  by 
law. 

Nevertheless,  privacy  expert 
Haydn  warns  students  have  “little 
redress”  if  personal  information 
were  relesised,  even  over  their  ob- 
jections. 

The  Buckley  Amendment,  she  ex- 
plains, applies  only  to  schools  re- 
ceiving federal  funds,  and  threatens 
a school  with  a cutoff  of  funds  f 
it  violates  the  privacy  law.  But  as 
a practical  matter,  she  says,  the 
government  would  be  reluctant  to 
cut  a college  off  from  federal 
funds  “for  a minor  violation  like 
that  would  be.” 

For  the  moment,  Haydn  counsels 
students  can  only  be  “vigilant”’  A 
student  should  make  sure  his 
school  publishes  directory 
information  guidelines,  and  gives 
him  a chance  to  register  objec- 
tions. 


Jim  McKay 
for  Loyola 

Loyola  College  and  its  alumni 
Greyhound  Club  kick  off  a 
campaign  to  raise  $250,000  for  the 
Emil  G.  Reitz,  Jr.  Arena  on  Thurs- 
day, May  14.  Honored  in  this  cam- 
paign is  Emil  G.  (“Lefty”)  Reitz, 
Jr.,  who  has  served  the  College  for 
36  years  as  coach  and  athletic 
director.  This  fund-raising  effort  is 
part  of  the  Decade  of  Decision 
Phase  II  capital  campaign  to  raise 
$5  million  for  a new  college 
center. 

Jim  (McManus)  McKay,  host  of 
ABC’s  “Wide  World  of  Sports”  and 
an  alumnus  from  the  class  of  1943, 
is  honorary  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign. McKay  will  address  members 
of  the  media  at  a news  conference 
to  takeplace  Thursday,  May  14,  at 
4 p.m.  in  the  Harry  W.  Kerwin 
Faculty  Lounge  located  in  Maryland 
Hall,  on  the  college’s  North  Charles 
street  campus.  He  will  welcome 
invited  guests  at  the  kickoff  pro- 
gram to  take  place  in  Jenkins  Hall, 
third  floor,  at  8 p.m. 
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Credit  proposal 
stirs  controversy 


by  Lauren  Somody 

Correction:  The  lead  article 
last  week  stated  that  the 
soonest  a change  in  curricu- 
lum could  be  implemented 
was  September,  1981.  This 
was  a typographical  error.  The 
date  should  have  read  Septem- 
ber, 1982. 

Everyone  is  talking  about 
the  new  proposal  desired  to 
correct  all  the  deficiencies  of 
our  present  curriculum. 

But  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  convinced  that 
no  one  has  defined  what  the 
problems  are. 

As  Dr.  Jai  Ryu  of  the  So- 
ciology Department  put  it, 
Mr.  Scheye’s  4/3  credit  hour 
solution  may  be  an  excellent 
solution,  but  a solution  to 
what? 

As  Sue  Godbehere,  ASLC 
Vice-president  of  Academics 
sees  it,  the  proposal  doesn’t 
even  solve  the  problems  with 
the  current  system  which  have 
been  acknowledged. 

For  instance,  Jan  Term’s 
academic  worth  has  been 
questioned.  But  under  the 
current  proposal  where  only 
two  Jan  terms  are  required, 
and  teachers  are  not  required 
to  teach  them,  the  selection 
and  quality  is  bound  to  suf- 
fer, just  at  the  time  when 
COUS  and  Dr.  Donaldson 
were  beginning  to  make  the 


courses  respectable. 

Another  advantage  of  the 
new  system  is  that  it  adds 
two  courses  and  guarantees 
students  at  least  two  electives. 
But  Sue  Godbehere  points 
out,  while  gaining  two  regular 
semester  electives  students  lose 
a Jan  term.  In  effect,  it 
would  be  a gain  of  one  elec- 
tive. Sue  points  out,  “There 
are  an  awful  lot  of  difficulties 
to  gain  one  elective.” 

Under  the  new  system, 
transfer  of  credits  between 
the  evening  and  day  divisions 
would  be  much  simpler.  Ac- 
cording to  Sue,  this  may  not 
be  much  of  an  advantage. 
Based  on  reports  of  students 
who  have  supplemented  their 
day  division  studies  with  eve- 
ning courses.  Sue  says,  the 
courses  simply  do  not  have  as 
high  a standards. 

Sue  does  feel  that  the  core 
needs  strengthening.  But  she 
does  not  feel  that  it  should 
be  done  by  making  it  more 
credits  than  the  major,  but 
by  improving  the  quality  of 
the  courses. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Varga  of  the 
History  Department  feels  that 
much  more  research  needs  to 
be  done  on  the  proposal,  the 
need  for  it,  and  its  effects, 
before  it  can  really  even  be 
discussed. 

The  last  meeting  of  COUS 


ASLC  keeps 
meeting  short 

by  Faith  Finamore 


Sue  Godbehere , ASLC  Vice- 
President  for  Academics 


The  ASLC  Administrative 
Council  met  for  its  final  ses- 
sion this  year  on  Wednesday, 
May  13.  The  agenda  included 
a vote  on  the  1981-1982  pro- 
posed budget  and  (approval  of 
nominations  to  fill  two  va- 
cancies in  the  Social  Affairs 
Department  and  one  vacancy 
in  the  Student  Aff«  irs  Depart- 
ment. 

The  meeting  was  one  of 
the  shortest  held  all  year, 
lasting  only  thirty-five  mi- 
nutes. The  briefest  action 
took  place  as  Bill  Burke, 
Vice-President  of  Student  Af- 
fairs, called  for  approval  'of 
the  budget  less  than  one  mi- 


nute into  the  debate  period. 
The  budget  passed  unanimous- 
ly- 

Approval  of  John  Heeb  m 
Social  Coordinator,  Efena 
Plante  as  the  newest  Social 
Committee  member,  and  Joe 
McGuire  for  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Student  Elec- 
tions Supervisors  took  place 
almost  as  quickly.  All  nomina- 
tions were  accepted  unani- 
mously and  the  three  candi- 
dates were  sworn  in.  Mr  Heeb 
will  be  the  only  new  member 
to  have  a vote  on  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Aftet  brief  departmental  re- 
ports were  made  by  each 
ASLC  Vice-President  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 


(The  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Studies)  and  the  Col- 
lege Council  consisted  of  hear- 
ing reports  from  various  de- 
partments. Many  questions  a- 
rose,  for  instance,  the  Busi- 
ness School  can  not  be  ac- 
creditted  if  its  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  teach  more  than 
three  courses.  Under  the  new 
proposal  they  would  have  to, 
unless  several  more  teachers 
were  hired. 

According  to  Sue  Godbe- 
here, the  spirit  of  the  meeting 
was  basically  pro  4-1-4,  or  at 
least  in  favor  of  some  other 
proposal. 

Another  proposal  is  needed, 
according  to  Sue.  Anybody 
got  any  ideas? 


/ 


Karen  Conklin,  ASLC  treasurer,  glad  that  the  vote  on  the 
budget  went  smoothly. 


Photos  for  the  Greyhound  by  Lauren  Somody  (top)  and  Chris  Kaltenbach 


Get  help  from  people 
who’ve  been  there  before. 


We’ve  been  helping  veterans  since  World  War  I.  We 
understand  your  problems,  and  we’re  here  to 
help— always  without  charge  and  no  matter  what 
your  discharge  circumstances  were. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  obtain  all  the 
benefits  due  you  and  help  you  file  the  necessary 
applications.  We  can  fill  you  in  on  community 
services  and  programs  available  to  you.  And  we’re 
seeking  community  support  for  improved  veter- 
ans’ services. 

We’ve  changed  a lot  in  the  100  years  since  we 
started.  But  our  desire  to  help  vets  is  one  thing  that 
has  never  changed,  and  never  will. 

Red  Cross:  Ready  for  a new  century. 


'zfke  Qfteqliouncf 

NEEDS 

TYPISTS 

FOR  NEXT  YEAR 
WE’LL  PAY$3.00/hour 


APPLY  IN  THE 
GREYHOUND  OFFICE 
ROOM  5 IN  THE 
STUDENTS'  CENTER 


j'.*- 
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Religion  - Just  how  Catholic  is  Loyola? 

Are  students  receiving  too  much,  too  little  or  just  enough? 


by  Cathy  Bowers 

Between  the  1972  to  1976, 
Loyola  College  was  involved 
in  a Supreme  Court  case  that 
dealt  with  giving  state  fund- 
ing to  church  related  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

John  C.  Roemer  III,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  Maryland,  and  other 
plaintiffs  charged  that  the 
Maryland  State  “Aid  to  High- 
er Education  Act”  of  1971, 
which  gave  funding  to  private 
schools  violated  the  first  and 
fourteenth  amendments  that 
stress  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

During  this  case,  a three- 
way  test  of  constitutionality 
to  the  Maryland  aid  law  was 
applied.  The  test,  explained 
Loyola  College  attorney  John 
Evelius,  checked  for  specific 
secular  purpose  of  the  aid, 
that  primary  purpose  is  not 
to  advance  or  inhibit  religion, 
and  avoidance  of  “excessive 
governments  entanglement 
with  religion.” 

Also,  during  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Evelius,  the 
plaintiffs  attempted  to  show 
that  the  classrooms  were  filled 
with  religion,  and  that  religion 
spilled  over  into  every  class- 
room discipline. 

Fr.  Sellinger  explained  that 
the  opponents  of  state  fun- 
ding were  saying  that  since 
every  undergraduate  is  re- 
quired to  take  Theological 
Anthropology,  Loyola  was 
trying  to  convince  students  to 
be  Catholic.  If  this  were  the 
case,  state  funding  would  aid 
the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  this  church /state  relation- 
ship would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

However,  one  way  that 
Loyola  was  defended  according 
to  both  Fr.  Sellinger  and  Mr. 
Eveluis,  was  by  admitting  that 
Loyola  was  a Catholic  Col- 
lege, and  providing  facts  that 
proved  there  was  academic 
freedom  in  the  classroom.  In 
other  words,  they  tried  to 
prove  Catholicism  did  not 
spill  over  into  Biology  or 
Mathematics,  and  that  Theo- 
logical Anthropology  did  not 
force  anyone  into  the 
Catholic  faith. 

In  June  of  1975,  the  final 
decision  was  made.  Colleges 
such  as  Loyola  could  receive 
state  funding,  provided  that 
the  money  was  used  for  sec- 
ular reasons  only.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  by  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  that  church 
related  institutions  were  found 
to  be  sectarian,  but  not  so 
sectarian  that  they  try  to 
convert  everyone  or  make  ev- 
eryone uphold  the  faith  to 
which  they  are  affiliated. 

The  procedures  and  resul- 
ting decision  of  this  case 
brings  forth  the  question  of 
how  Loyola  can  balance 
Catholic  Education  and  Jesuit 
traditions  along  side  the  secul- 
ar. 

“As  an  institution,  we  have 
values  that  we  are  trying  to 
present  to  all  of  our  stu- 
dents,” said  Fr.  Sellinger. 
‘‘But  we  are  not  trying  to 
force  anyone  to  practice  faith 
or  believe  in  God.  It’s  up  to 
the  individual.” 


The  Sun,  Fr.  Sellinger  gave 
his  views  on  Catholic  educa- 
tion. He  wrote  that  Catholic 
education  is  not  for  Catholics 
alone.  He  wrote  that  the 
Catholic  school’s  reason  for 
being  is  to  identify  God’s  pre- 
sence in  all  things.  “Our  edu- 
cation”, he  wrote,  “is  based 
on  the  understanding  that 
there  are  universal  values  em- 
braced by  the  Catholic  faith 
which  have  a place  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  all  human  beings. 
Catholic  or  not.” 

As  a core  requirement.  The- 
ological Anthropology  must  fit 
into  a mold  that  both  touch- 
es the  Catholic  faith  and  also 
does  not  force  Catholicism  on 
anyone. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scheye,  Aca- 
demic Vice  President,  ex- 
plained his  views  on  Theologi- 
cal Anthropology  by  offering 
a purpose  for  a core  require- 
ment. “The  purpose  of  a core 
course  is  to  help  the  student 
view  the  world  from  the  per- 
spective which  the  discipline 
affords.  For  example,  the  pur- 
pose of  economics  is  to  see 
the  world  economic  terms. 
The  purpose  of  Theology  is 
to  view  the  world  through 
Theological  terms, 
and.  W'hether  or  not  you 
chose  to  see  the  world  in  this 
way  is  an  individual  thing.” 

‘‘Theology,”  he  continued, 
‘‘is  required  of  students  be- 
cause what  is  taught  is  not 
catechism.” 

‘‘We  don’t  teach  Catholi- 
cism,” explained  Fr.  Michael 
Proterra,  Assistent  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Boyola.  “But  the 
teachers  make  no  bones  about 
saying  we  are  Catholic.  We  do 
not  play  down  the  religious 
life,  but  we  are  going  to  play 
up  the  Catholic  side  because 
this  is  what  we  know  best. 
But  we  don’t  play  down  the 
other  visions.” 

“Theology  is  a way  of  tell- 
ing a larger  Christian  story. 
From  the  beginning,”  Fr 
Pr^iterra  c^;^tint#d,“it  was  o- 
pen  to  the  other  ways  of  see- 
ing tkinga.  Christianity  should 
be  open  to  other  visions  be- 
cause it  should  be  universal. 
Christianity  is  not  told  in  a 
vacuum,  and  its  roots  can  be 
told  in  the  terms  of  other  vi- 
sions.” 

In  past  years.  Theological 
Anthropology  has  been  taught 
by  Catholics,  but  next  year  a 
member  of  the  Armenian  Or- 
thodox faith  will  teach  the 
course.  He_4hen  may  use  the 
vocabulary  of  his  own  religion 
when  telling  the  Christian 
story. 

Student  reaction  to  religion 
at  Loyola  showed  that  most 
students  feel  Loyola  does  not 
bombard  them,  with  Catholi-  ‘ 
cism. 

Dave  Hess,  a non-Catholic 
Loyola  student  feels  that  no 
one  has  pressured  him  to  be 
Catholic.  He  said  he  is  glad 
that  Theology  is  required  be- 
cause the  subject  matter 
makes  him  ask  questions.  He 
is  learning  to  interpret  from 
several  points  of  view,  and 
through  his  questioning  his 
faith  strengthens. 

Junior,  Mary  Pat  Burke  be- 
lieves that  the  way  religion  is 


presented  at  Loyola  “opens 
you  up  to  other  ways  of  life 
so  you  can  see  how  others 
see  God.” 

“Theology  opens  you  up  to 
possibilities,”  she  said.  “It 
does  not  force  beliefs  on  you, 

but  allows  you  to  make  deci- 
sions on  your  own.” 

Mary  Pat  said  she  is  glad 
Theology  is  required  at  Loy- 
ola, but  she  has  heard  thers 
say  it  is  a waste  of  time  be- 
cause they  are  more  into 
their  own  majors. 

Another  student  pointed 
out  that  even  though  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  is 
stressed,  other  denominations 
are  discussed.  And  the  student 
agrees  that  religion  at  Loyola 
allows  a person  to  make  up 
his  own  mind  and  be  an  indi- 
vidual. However,  the  student 
stated  that  at  this  point  he 
does  not  realize  the  value  of 
Theology  for  his  future  exis- 
tence. 

It  seems,  then,  the  Catholic 
education  at  Loyola  tries  to 
offer  an  awareness  of  God, 
without  forcing  Catholic  be- 
liefs alone. 


Housing  office  plans 
summer  work  schedule 


by  Lauren  Somody 

The  Housing  Office  is  pre- 
paring to  spruce  up  the  resi- 
dent housing  areas  over  the 
summer  . 

According  to  Dean  James 
Ruff,  Assistant  Dean  for 
Student  Welfare,  the  apart- 
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Dean  James  Ruff,  Assistant 
Dean  for  Student  Welfare 


ments  will  open  up  in  top 
condition  in  September,  some- 
thing which  he  regrets  was 
not  the  case  last  year.  Ahem 
and  McAuley,  he  admits 
“left  a little  bit  to  be  de- 
sired.” 

This  year,  however,  more 
money  has  been  allotted,  in- 
terviews are  being  conducted 
for  personnel,  and  surveys  of 
the  apartments  are  being 
taken  to  determine  what  work 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  Housing  office  also 
looks  forward  to  replacing 
some  furniture  this  summer. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  re- 
placement of  kitchen  chairs 
and  lighting  fixtures  plus 
some  living  room  furniture  in 
McAuley  and  mattresses  and 
selected  chests  which  have 
been  damaged  in  Ahern. 

Also  planned  is  new  lounge 
seating  for  the  piano  lounge, 
although  annual  disappearance 
of  chairs  and  couches  presents 
a problem.  A way  must  be 
found.  Dean  Ruff  notes,  to 
make  sure  the  furniture  stays 
in  the  lounge,  without  losing 
the  flexibility  the  room  now 
offers. 

Money  has  also  been  allott- 
ed for  security  renovations  in 


Charleston.  More  lighting  will 
be  provided  and  security 
screens  will  be  installed  on 
vulnerable  windows. 

Tentative  plans  have  also 
been  made  to  change  locks 
on  some  of  the  doors  to  the 
Charleston  buildings  (not  a- 
partment,  but  outside  doors). 
These  doors  provide  security 
to  the  entire  building,  but  they 
currently  open  with  the  laun- 
dry room  key,  only  one  of 
which  is  allocated  per  apart- 
ment, which  makes  residents 
unwilling  to  keep  them 
locked. 

Next  fall  the  Housing  Of- 
fice hopes  to  work  with  the 
RAC  to  furnish  the  Butler 
and  Hammerman  lobbies,  and 
also  possibly  a Charleston 
community  room. 

A new  face  will  join  Dean 
Ruff  and  Assistant  Director  of 
Student  Center  and  Housing 
Kent  Workman  in  the  Housing 
Office.  An  administrator  with 
the  title  Director  of  Housing 
will  be  added.  Workman’s  title 
will  be  changed  to  “Director 
of  Student  Center  and  Resi- 
dent Life.” 

Applications  for  summer 
housing  are  available  now  in 
the  Housing  Office  SC  202. 


Dorms  close 
Apartments  close 
Apartments  reopen 
Dorms  reopen  for  freshmen 
Dorms  reopen  for  returning  students 


May  28 
June  1 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
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Workman  defends  poorly  attended  events 


Kent  Workman,  Assistant  Director  of  Student  Center  and 
Housing 


by  Donna  Griffin 


Next  Tuesday  will  be 
an  important  day  for  the  fu- 
ture of  social  life  at  Loyola. 
A questionnaire  — devised  by 
the  5 member  Student  Center 
Board  — is  to  be  passed  out 
to  all  students  in  the  Student 
Center  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  fill  it  out.  The  Board 
wishes  to  find  out  exactly 
what,  when,  where  and  how 
many  weekly  activities  should 
take  place.  The  concern  of 
the  SCB  — indeed  the  reason 
for  the  drawing  up  of  the 
questionnaire  — is  that  there 
seems  to  be  a lack  of  res- 
ponse to  events  by  students. 

The  most  recent  example 
of  this  problem  was  the  Rock 
‘n’  Roll  Review  held  last 
Thursday,  Miy7.  A very  “dis- 
appointing” number  of  stu- 
dents showed  up  at  the  event- 
about  eight  altogether. 

‘‘It  was  an  excellent  pro- 
gram,” explains  Kent  Work- 
man, Assistant  Director  for 
Student  Center  and  Housing 
since  July  1980.  “The  people 
that  were  there  enjoyed  it,” 
Mr.  Wof^man  added  that  he 
could  nWt  be  sure  why  stu- 
dents didn’t  shov/. 

Was  there  enough  publicity? 

“Signs  were  posted  well  in 
advance,”  said  Workman. 
‘1  Flyers  were  sent  around  even 
before  spring  break.” 


Another  not- very -successful 
event  was  the  College  Bowl. 

“Last  year  there  ’ was  some- 
th in  g like  the  College  Bowl 
called  Trivia  Bowl,”  said 
Junior  Joseph  Gerrity,  one 
member  of  the  SCB.  “It  was 
very  successful.  This  year  we 
thought  we’d  do  the  same 
type  of  thing  except  form 
teams.  But  only  one  team 
showed.” 

Chris  Kaltenback,  editor  of 
The  Greyhound  commented 
that  the  paper  usually  receives 
word  about  events  “a  week  in 
a d V a n cr’  if  at  all.  The 
notices,”  he  complains,  “are 
usually  written  on  a little 
piece  of  payjer  and  stuffed  in 
the  mailbuix;  we  hardly  see 
anyone  personally  about  SC 
events.” 

The  college  bowl  took 
place  during  January  term  and 
was  publicized  in  the  Jan. 
term  booklet.  An  article  was 
written  about  the  upcoming 
Bowl  by  'The  Greyhound  at 
the  beginning  of  December 
1980. 

‘I  think  I saw  a little 
poster  on  the  bulletin  board 
upstairs  in  the  SC,”  recalled 
Junior  Deborah  Pilker. 

One  team  showed  up  for 
the  College  Bowl  causing  the 
event  to  be  promptly  cancel- 
led. 

Among  the  social  events 
cited  by  Workman  as 
successful  activities  were  the 
visit  by  the  hypnotist/magician 
John  Novak  and  the  Jan  term 


Comedy  Concert. 

‘‘Perhaps  this  semester’s 
events  are  finding  students 
too  busy  and/or  preoccupied 
with  their  studies,”  speculated 
Workman.  “It’s  too  close  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  students 
are  under  a lot  of  pressure.” 

Among  the  “busy”  students 
are  some  of  the  members  of 
the  SCB. 

‘‘Last  fall,  the  planning 
never  really  got  off  the 
ground,”  explained  Mr. 
Gerrity.  “The  five  members  of 
the  Board  are  supposed  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Workman  and 
plan  the  events  for  the  year, 
but  a lot  of  the  times,  not 
everyone  would  show.” 

Workman’s  job  entails  work- 
ing with  Housing.  “I’ve  really 
been  blocked  in  recently  with 
housing  problems  and  haven’t 
been  able  to  concentrate 
heavily  on  the  SC  side  of  my 
job,”  explained  Mr.  Workman. 

Workman  explained  that 
next  year  the  position  of 
Director  of  Student  Center 
and  Housing  will  be  split  into 
two  jobs,  allowing  there  to  be 
“greater  concentration  in  both 
areas. 

The  division  of  the  jobs 
will  probably  help  in  time 
management  and  organi- 
zation,” said  Mr.  Gerrity.  “I 
think  that’s  what  has  really 
been  missing.”  Mr.  Gerrity 
added  that  he  feels  's  vitd 
that  the  jobs  are  run  by  per- 
sons who  enjoy  what  they  are 


doing,  or  things  don’t  get  run 
the  right  W.af.  A combi- 
nation of  factors  seems  to  be 
involved  in  the  failure  of 
many  of  this  year’s  student 
center  events.  ‘‘Perhaps 
another  reason  is  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  stu- 


dents,” added  Mr.  Gerrity. 
‘‘We  hope  that  students  will 
show  enough  interest  next 
Tuesday  to  answer  the 
questionnaires,  and  that  their 
responses  will  help  next  year’s 
SCB  with  scheduling  and  pub- 
licity.” 


SENIORS 


Pictures  Needed! 


We  need  pictures  for  our  collage  to  be  presented  at  the 
Baccalaureate  Mass  as  a class  gift.  Any  and  all  pictures  since  freshman 
year  on  would  be  greatly  appreciated!  They  are  non-returnable!  Give 
them  to  Jen  Swartly  Apt.  307C McAuley  or  Donna  Pettisani,  Michael 
Fioco  and  Joann  DeManss.  Please,  time  is  running  short 
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Law  day  speaker  concludes 
criminals  are  sane 


by  Donna  Weaver 

In  a lecture  delivered  dur- 
ing a crime  seminar  at  Loyola 
College  on  Saturday,  criminal 
psychologist  Dr.  Stanton  E. 
Samenow  Ph.D.,  discussed  his 
belief  that  almost  ^ every  crime 
is  committed  by  a sane  per- 
son. 

Dr.  Samenow  came  to  this 
belief  while  assisting  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Yochelson  in  a research 
study  entitled  the  “Program 
for  the  Investigation  of  Crim- 
inal Behavior,”  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital  between  1961 
and  1978. 

There  were  255  men  in  the 
stud>  who  were  from  all 
types  of  backgrounds  — poor, 
middle-class,  rich. 

The  study  included  all 
types  of  crimes  committed  by 
criminals  except  hijacking  and 
hostage  taking.  There  were 
two  groups  in  the  study  — 
men  from  the  hospital  and 
men  who  were  brought  to  the 
hospital  from  prisons  for  the 
study. 

Initially,  Dr.  Yochelson 
thought  that  these  men  were 
mentally  ill  patients  who  hap- 
pened to  have  committed 
crimes. 

Therefore,  Dr.  Yochelson’s 
theme  of  the  study  was  three- 
fold: 1)  he  wanted  to  under- 
stand why  these  men  were  as 
they  were,  2)  he  wanted  to 
develop  techniques  to  help 
them  and  3)  he  wanted  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  responsibility. 

As  the  research  continued, 
however.  Dr.  Yochelson  dis- 
covered that  these  men  were 
not  mentally  ill  at  all.  They 
were  as  sane  as  any  non-crim- 
inal. 

According  to  Dr.  Samenow, 
Dr.  Yochelson  discovered  that 
these  men  blamed  everyone 
and  everything  else  for  their 
crimes.  Most  of  these  men 
have  had  some  sort  of  ad- 
versity, but  so  has  everyone, 
said  Dr.  Samenow.  These  men 
found  somthing  they  could 
succeed  in. 

Dr.  Yochelson  studied  the 
families  of  these  criminals  and 
found  an  interesting  discovery. 
Out  of  a whole  family  only 
one  person  turned  to  crime. 
In  a ghetto  family  with  three 
children,  for  example,  only 
one  child  became  a criminal. 


“They  (criminals)  weren’t 
rejected  by  the  mainstream, 
they  didn’t  want  the  main- 
stream,” said  Dr.  Samenow. 

Dr.  Samenow  went  on  to 
explain  why  these  men  were 
judged  to  be  not  guilty  of 
their  crimes  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity and  put  into  a hospital 
like  St.  Elizabeth’s. 

He  said  that  Dr.  Yochelson 
began  to  focus  on  the  mind 
to  find  out  how  these  men 
thought  about  themselves  nd 
about  the  world. 

Through  his  research.  Dr. 
Yochelson  discovered  that 
these  men  were  purposeful, 
deliberate  and  rational  — not 
insane.  They  knew  how  to 
manipulate  people,  especially 
doctors. 

According  to  Dr.  Samenow 
the  criminals  have  a fragmen- 
ted personality  — they  have 
competing  desires  and  emo- 
tions 

These  individuals  can  be 
tough  as  nails  Hfiei'ininute  and 
soft  the  next,”  said  Dr.  Same- 
now. “Criminals  are  individu- 
als who  can  pray  at  nine  and 
rape  at  ten  and  they  were 
sincere  at  nine.” 

“Insanity  was  a ‘charade’ 
perpetrated  on  lawyers  and 
psychiatrists,”  said  Dr.  Same- 
now. To  further  prove  his 
point.  Dr.  Samenow  showed 
the  group  a news  story  which 
stated  that  David  Berkowitz 
had  said  that  he  mWe  up  all 
of  his  crazy  actions,  such  as 
talking  to  dogs,  to  please  the 
psychologists. 

According  to  Dr.  Samenow, 
most  criminals  want  to  be 
found  insane  because  they  can 
be  sent  to  a mental  institu- 
tion, which  is  more  comfor- 
table and  allows  more  free- 
dom than  a prison. 

Most  criminals  who  plead 
not  fuilty  by  reason  of  insani- 
ty are  found  to  be  insane  by 
the  courts  because  the  courts 
accept  '^he  expert  testimony 
of  pro  tessionals,  such  as 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists, 
according  to  Dr.  Samenow. 

What  occurs  when  these 
professionals  examine  these 
criminals  is  that  they  seem  to 
find  some  adverse  event  in 
the  criminal’s  past  which 

could  be  explained  as  the 
cause  of  the  crime. 

Unfortunately,  says  Dr. 


Samenow,  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  are  very  “clever 
at  explaining  things  after  the 
fact.  I could  take  anyone  in 
this  room  and  if  you  fol- 
lowed a criminal  path,  I 
could  explain  it  away,”  he 
said. 

One  patient  who  had  been 
in  and  out  of  mental  institu- 
tions told  Dr.  Samenow, 
“Doctor,  if  I didn’t  have  e- 
nough  reasons  for  committing 
crimes,  I certainly  do  now.” 

According  to  Dr.  Samenow, 
out  of  the  255  men  in  the 
study,  not  one  was  found  by 
him  to  be  insane. 


Dr.  Stanton  E.  Samenow,  Ph.D.,  spoke  to  Loyola  students 
at  Law  Day. 


Forensics  hopes  for  participation 


by  Laura  Crosby 

Overcoming  coaching  prob- 
lems in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  Loyola  College  For- 
ensics Society  has  ended  its 
season  “more  successfully  than 
I imagined  possible,”  accord- 
ing to  club  president  Dennis 
Olver. 

Lack  of  interest  from  their 
original  coach  spurred  the 
Forensics  club  to  hire  Mr. 
Charles  Duff  as  a replacement 
after  January.  Member  enthu- 
siasm increased  second  semes- 
ter, said  Dennis,  with  the 
prospect  of  working  with  Mr. 
Duff,  a graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  who  practiced  Foren- 
sics there. 

Despite  the  coaching  prob- 
lem however,  the  Loyola  For- 
ensics club  has  had  continued 
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Dennis  Olver 


success  all  year.  Claiming  six 
trophies  in  competition,  com- 
pared to  one  last  year, 
“shoes  that  Loyola  Forensics 
is  gaining  reputation,’’ 
claimed  Dennis.  Since  the 
club  started  two  years  ago, 
establishing  a reputation  has 
been  its  main  goal,  best  a- 
chieved  through  winning  com- 
petitions, he  said. 

Highlights  of  the  club’s 
competition  this  year, 
included  winning  a team  a- 
ward  for  the  first  time  in 
Loyola  Forensics.  At  the 
Prince  Georges  Community 
College  debate,  Andreas 
Nicolaidas  (‘84)  and  Dennis 
Olver  (‘82)  took  a third  place 
team  award,  with  Dennis 
being  a novice  at  team  debates. 

At  the  State  Tournament, 
held  at  Essex  Community  Col- 
lege, second  and  third  place 
trophies  were  claimed  by  Den- 
nis and  Mack  Riley.  Also  at 
the  Menken,  one  of  the  most 
competitive  tournaments  on 
the  east  coast,  Andreas  Nicol- 
aidas took  a second  place  a- 
ward. 

At  this  debate,  Andreas  was 
originally  awarded  first  place. 
Discovering  a miscalculation  in 
the  voting  tabulation  however, 
he  reported  it  and  trophies 
were  exchanged.  Dennis  point- 
ed out  that  this  was  a “good 
reflection  on  Loyola’s  team  , 
not  only  as  competitors,  but 
also  as  good  sportsmen.” 

With  this  record  behind 
them,  the  Forensics  club  is 
planning  ways  to  increase 


membership  next  year  and 
“build  up  its  reputation  for 
the  future,”  said  Dennis.  Plans 
for  sponsoring  a high  school 
tournament  at  Loyola  during 
January  Term  will  hopefully 
serve  as  a recruitment  mecha- 
nism for  high  school  students, 
showing  that  Loyola  has  For- 
ensics. Also  students  on  cam- 
pus could  see  the  entertaining 
aspects  of  Forensics,  Dennis 
added. 

The  Forensics  club  will  be 
holding  its  last  meeting  of  the 
school  year  Monday,  May  18 
at  5:00  in  Maryland  Hall  407 
to  plan  summer  strategy  to 
prepare  for  next  fall’s  compe- 
tition. “Next  year,  with  Mr. 
Duff’s  help  and  hopefully 
more  enthusiasm  from  the 
student  body,  we  should  en- 
joy even  more  success,”  said 
, the  club’s  president. 


Revlo  Sinned 


Photo  (bottom  ) for  the  Greyhound  by  Chris  Kaltenbach 
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Person-Wolinsky  CPA  Review  Course  has  come  to  Baltimore 


Person- Wolinsky  Offers; 


1.  A documented  pass  rate  which  is  twice  the  national  average. 

2.  Streamlined  and  effective  study  material. 

3.  Live  instruction  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  W.  Perrier, 

CPA  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mott,  CPA 

4.  A Mid-August  Starting  Date  and  controlled  class  size. 

For  more  information,  call:  1-800-645-5460  (toll  free) 
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Not  the  student  council  but  . . . 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Faculty  Council? 


by  Dave  Smith 

Students  at  Loyola  have 
the  ASLC  to  represent  their 
interests  and  voice  their  con- 
cerns, but  did  you  ever  won- 
der who  represents  the  voice 
of  the  faculty? 

Although  many  students 
may  not  realize  it,  the  faculty 
does  have  such  a representa- 
tive voice.  Its  name  is  the 
Faculty  Council,  and  its  main 
purpose,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Graham,  Council  chair- 
man, is  “to  represent  the  con- 
cerns of  the  faculty.”  Any 
recommendation  that  the 
Council  makes  goes  to  the 
College  Council,  which  will 
decide  the  appropriate  action 
to  take. 

“The  Faculty  Council  is,  in 
effect,  the  faculty  jof  the  col- 
lege,” explains  Dr.  Graham. 

‘The  faculty  annually  elects 
an  executive  committee  to 
repxesent  them.” 

Another  important  role  of 
the  Council  is  to  conduct  e- 
lections  for  the  various  com- 
mittees to  which  faculty 
members  are  elected.  These 
committees  include  the  Rank 
and  Tenure  committee,  the 
College  Council,  the  Faculty 
Council  executive  committee, 
and  the  Faculty  Compensation 
committee.  All  other  commit- 
tees on  which  faculty  mem- 
bers serve  are  appointed  by 
the  Academic  Vice-President. 


Dr.  Graham  reports  that 
during  the  past  year,  the 
Council’s  main  areas  of  con- 
cern were  Rank  and  Tenure 
t)olicy,  and  the  re-organization 
of  the  College  Council.  The 
Faculty  Council  made  several 
recommendations  “about  mod- 
ifying the  procedures  of  the 
R®nk  and  Tenure  Commit- 
tee,” says  Dr.  Graham. 

“What  we  have  been  trying 
to  do,”  he  explains,  “is  dis- 
cover what  significant  changes 
or  misunderstandings  have  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  pro- 
cedures and  norms  for  promo- 
tion and  tenure  review,  and 


what  gaps  have  been  exposed 
over  the  years.” 

A study  conducted  on  be- 
half of  the  Faculty  Council 
by  Dr.  Nicholas  Varga,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  re- 
vealed some  of  the  faculty’s 
concerns  over  rank  and  tenure 
policy,  including  some  of  the 
following: 

—Annual  reviews  for  proba- 
tionary faculty  members  by 
administrators  were  discon- 
tinued after  a brief  trial;  as  a 
result,  some  faculty  members 
have  been  coming  to  the 
threshold  of  tenure  review 
without  being  informed  of  the 


Dr.  Charles  Graham  of  the  Biology  Department,  currently 
leads  the  faculty’s  representative  body,  the  faculty  council. 


difficulties. 

— The  confidentiality  of 
materials  submitted  to  the 
Board  on  Rank  and  Tenure 
has  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
sured. 

—Student  evaluations  have 
not  been  allowed  to  become 
a part  of  the  review  process 
because  of  confidentiality  con- 
cerns and  procedure  problems. 

—Peer  evaluations  have  be- 
come a consideration  in  re- 
cent years,  but  have  not  been 
fully  explained. 

.—Not  enough  members  of 
the  College  community  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  significant 
changes  that  have  occurred  in 
Rank  and  Tenure  policy  in 
recent  years. 

Another  policy  area  that 
will  get  a long  look  from  the 
Council  is  that  of  curriculum. 
Dr.  Graham  says  that  an  ad 
hoc  committee  will  study  the 
proposed  changes  for  the  cur- 
riculum made  by  Dr.  Tom 
Scheye,  the  Academic  Vicfc 
President.  Also,  rank  and 
tenure  policy  will  again  oc- 
cupy a prominent  place  on 
tlhe  Council’s  agenda  next 
year,  according  to  Dr. 
Graham. 

Another  policy  area  that 
will  get  a long  look  from  the 
Council  is  that  of  curriculum. 
Dr  Graham  says  that  an  ad 
hoc  committee  will  study  the 
proposed  changes  for  the  cur- 
riculum made  by  Dr.  Tom 


Scheye,  the  Academic  Vice- 
President.  Also,  rank  aud  ten- 
ure policy  will  again  occupy  a 
prominent  place  on  the  Coun- 
cil’s agenda  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Graham. 

Elections  were  recently 
completed  for  members  to  the 
Council.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Graham  (Biology  department), 
they  are:  Dr.  Beatrice  Sarlos, 
vice  chairman  (Education),  Dr. 
Paul  Ergler  (Business),  Dr. 
George  Connor  (Biology),  Dr. 
Tim  Haight  (Business),  Dr. 
Bill  Kitchin  (History /Political 
Science),  and  Dr.  Varga 
(History/Political  Science). 


New 

Appointee 


John  Heeb,  newly  appointed 
Social  Coordinator 


Photo  (right)  for  the  Greyhound  by  Lauren  Somody 
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Classified 

1 

John  V.  loves  ONLY 

Sabrina  P. 

Special  Thanks  to  all  of 
you  who  have  been  part  of 
my  past  4 yrs.  here.  Love, 
Christine  K. 

For  Sale:  AM/FM  radio 
(7$),  Blackjack  calculator 
(11$),  multiband  Radio  (25$). 
Call  Tom  till  end  of  semester. 
444-6268. 

Cyclers! 

Please  join  Loyola  in  a 
“Lifecycle”  for  leukemia  - 
from  Bethesda  to  Baltimore 
on  Saturday,  June  6.  For  in- 
formation contact  Campus 
Ministeries  ext.  222. 

Tricia  B.  and  all  sec- 
ond floor  Hammerman  resi- 
dents: It’s  been  real  powdery. 
Have  a good  summer,  and  I’ll 
see  you  next  year.  Your 
friend  Powderman. 

Summer  employment— resident 
camp  in  M^land  has  posit- 
ions open  for  counselors.  Con- 
tact 356-7667  evenings, 
486-5515 

American  Dibetes  Assoc. 

3 7 0 1 o'Tii  Court  R d 
21208 

Girls:  Stop  by  and  see 
Christopher  Conroy  in  Campus 
Ministeries  and  ask  him  if 
your  legs  are  comparable... 

Educational  Center 


Call  Days  Evenings  & Weekends 


243-1456 


TEST  PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS  SINCE  1938 


S121  at  Paul  ttraat.  MKImera,  Maryland  21218 
Cantors  in  Major  US  Cittot  Toronto,  Puerto  Rico  and  Zurtcti,  Switzerland 


THE  ARMY  ROIC  2-YEAR 
PROGRAM.UPTO$1,OOOAYEAR 
PIUS  A COMMISSION. 


If  you  passed  up  Army 
ROTC  during  your  first  two 
years  of  college,  you  can 
enroll  in  our  Z-year  program 
before  you  start  your  last  two. 

Your  training  will  start 
the  summer  after  your 
sophomore  year  at  a six- 
week  Army  ROTC  Basic 
Camp. 

It’ll  pay  off,  too.  You’ll 
earn  over  $400  for  attending 
Basic  Camp  and  up  to  $1,000 
a year  for  your  last  two 
years  of  college. 

But,  more  important, 
you’ll  be  on  your  way  to 
earning  a commission  in 
today’s  Army— which 
includes  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  — 
while  you’re  earning  a 


SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARE  ALSO  NOW  AVAILABLE  THAT 
PAY  FOR  FULL  TUITION,  LAB 
FEES,  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  AND 
A SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE  OF 
DP  TO  $1000  PER  SCHOOL  YEAR 


ARMY  ROTC  LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
rO  LEAD 


GARTEN 
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Response  comes  in  on  faculty  evaluations 


for 

%([  1550 


Associated  Students  of  Loyola  College 
Department  of  Academic  Affairs 


by  Karen  Wilson 

They  arrived  two  weeks 
ago,  on  Tuesday,  just  in  time 
for  registration-boxes  of  thick 
yellow  booklets  ready  for 
perusal  by  eager  registrants 
“He  gives  eight  quizzes  per 
semester,’’  “she’s  noted  for 
her  sense  of  humor,”  “the 
class  recommends  her  and  the 
course  to  other  students”- 
....Yes,  the  Fall,  1980  evalua- 
tions are  out. 

The  evaluations  are  the  re- 
sult of  six  months  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  over  fif- 
ty students  headed  by  Sharon 
Roeder,  this  year’s  director  of 
evaluations.  Workers  included 
members  of  the  ASLC  and 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  as  well  as 
general  volunteers  who  were 
carefully  selected  for  “objec- 
tivity and  accuracy.” 

The  most  often  heard  com- 
ment about  the  evaluation 
booklet  concerns  its  length. 
At  214  pages,  it  is  consi- 
derably longer  than  previous 
booklets.  When  asked  about 
factors  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  length,  Ms. 
Roeder  cited  the  fact  that 
this  year,  all  of  the  evaluation 
packets  were  distributed  at 
the  outset  and  that  over  80% 
of  them  (243  packets  in  all) 
were  returned.  This  also  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the 
evaluations  represent  over  86% 
of  the  faculty— the  highest 
percentage  ever. 

While  the  book  itself  is 
longer  than  last  year’s,  the 
format  of  the  individual  eval- 
uations remains  essentially  un- 
changed. Teachers  received  nu- 
merical ratings  from  the  stu- 
dents for  each  of  the  eighteen 
objective  questions  (which  in- 
cluded such  items  as  prompt- 
ness in  returning  papers,  en- 
thusiasm for  and  knowledge 
of  subject,  and  availability  for 
outside  consultation);  the  fi- 
gures appearing  in  the  evalua- 
tion are  class  averages.  An- 
swers to  seven  “subjective.’ 
questions  are  incorporated  in- 
to a summary  paragraph 
which  may  include  other  per- 
tinent information  about  the 
course  itself. 

While  both  students  and  fa- 
culty were  impressed  by  the 
length  and  overall  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  book,  there 
Were  a few  complaints.  Sev 
eral  students  expressed  con- 
fusion over  the  numerical  ra- 
ting system  used  for  the  ob- 
jective questions.  One  thought 
that  having  low  numbers  to 
indicate  favorable  responses 
was  quite  misleading.  “Stu- 
dents are  used  to  being  eval- 
uated on  a fourpoint  scale  in 
which  higher  numbers  are  bet- 
ter,’’ she  remark&d,  “and  a 
similar  scale  for  the  faculty 


evaluations  would  have  made 
them  easier  to  read.”  Such  a 
scale  was  used  in  previous 
years,  but,  according  to  Ms. 
Roeder,  it  was  changed  this 
year  to  facilitate  the  com- 
puter programming  which  wias 
used  to  tabulate  the  responses 
and  compute  the  averages. 

Other  students  thought  that 
the  variety  of  authors  led  to 
some  inconsistency  in  the  sub- 
jective sections.  For  example, 
one  student  remarked  that  on- 
ly some  of  the  evaluations 
contained  helpful  information 
on  course  requirements,  while 
others  addressed  only  the 
questions  ;about  the  instructor. 
And  one  student  complained, 
“my  class  evaluation  wasn’t 
in  there.” 

Despite  the  problems,  Ms. 
Roeder  reports  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  student 
responses  to  the  book  have 
been  favorable.  Many  said 
that  they  used  the  book  and 
found  it  helpful  in  selecting 
their  courses  for  next  fall. 
But  what  of  the  instructors 
themselves. 

Dr.  Carol  Abromaitis,  as- 
sociate professor  of  English, 
had  this  to  say;  “The  evalua- 
tions themselves  were  chari- 
table, and  the  students  who 
put  them  together  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  thorough, 
competent,  consclencious,  and 
just.’’  But  she  added  that, 
even  though  she  participates 
in  th  ASLC’s  annual  faculty 
evaluations,  she  has  a basic 
“philosophical  problem  with 
the  publication  of  a'nonymous 
evaluations  of  how  people  do 
their  job.”  “How  would  you 
like  to  be  handed  a book,” 
she  asked,  “which  contained 
comments  about  you  from 
thirty  anonymous  individuals?” 
She  concluded,  “what  has 
made  the  evaluations  palatable 
is  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  handled  to  date. 
But  potential  problems  do  ex- 
ist.” 

Dr.  George  Mackiw,  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathematics, 
advocates  a somewhat  less 
serious  attitude  toward  the 
published  evaluations.  “They 
have  to  be  taken  with  a grain 
of  salt,”  he  said,  “and  not  as 
the  ‘last  word.’  Evaluations  do 
serve  a purpose,  but  there  is 
no  connection  between  evalua- 
tions »nd  the  quality  ot 
teaching— that  is,  I don’t  think 
evaluations  necessarily  contri- 
bute to  good  teaching.”  And, 
while  he  understands  that 
some  faculty  members  object 
to  the  printing  of  anonymous 
items  to  which  they  cannot 
respond,  he  thinks  that  they 
have  little  to  worry  about,  as 
“Loyola  professors  always 
seem  to  do  well  i'n  the  eval- 


uations.” Dr.  Mackiw  found 
this  year’s  book  “hard  to  get 
through.’’  “It  was  rather 
monotonous,”  he  commented, 
“and  after  a while  they  all 
started  to  read  the  same.” 

He  then  noted  that  the 
subject  of  evaluations  had 
been  addressed  just  this  Wed- 
nesday by  the  College  Coun- 
cil, of  which  he  is  a member. 
This  came  in  the  form  of  a 
five-part  proposal  (the  first 
four  parts  of  which  were 
passed  by  the  council)  which 
attempted  to  connect  the 
ASLC’s  pubished  evaluations 
with  the  departmental  evalua- 
tions also  administered  to  stu- 
dents  each  semester.  Dr. 
Mackiw  explained  that,  up 
until  now,  the  college  has  re- 
quired that  professors  conduct 
student  evalutaions  aud  submit 
the  results  to  the  r 
department  chairmen  each 
semester.  At  the  same  time, 
the  ASLC  has  been  indepen- 
dently collecting  its  student 
evaluations  for  publication. 

Under  the  new  system,  the 
ASLC’s  form  will  be  used  by 
all  departments  in  their  semes- 
terly  evaluations.  Furthermore, 
a committee  of  4 faculty 
members  and  5 students  will 
meet  each  semester  to  review 
and  revise  the  questionnaire. 
All  instructors  will  still  be  re- 
quired to  administer  evalua- 
tions for  their  department 
each  semester.  Andi  teachers 
can  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
the  college  by  participating  in 
the  ASLC  evaluation  pro- 
gram—that  is,  by  submitting 
the  standard  forms  to  the 


ASLC,  where  the  results  will 
be  tabulated  for  publication 
before  being  sent  on  to  the 
department  heads. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  participation  in  the 
ASLC  program  is  not  manda- 
tory; teachers  may,  if  they 
wish,  submit  the  forms  direct- 
ly to  the  department  chair- 
men. (A  section  of  the  pro- 
posal giving  faculty  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  evalua- 
tions at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion was  rejected  by  the 
council.’ 

Dr.  Arleigh  Bell  of  the  Ec- 
onomics department  was  the 
only  College  Council  member 
to  vote  against  the  proposal. 
When  asked  why,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  was  unsure  as 
to  whether  the  proposal  was 
really  accomplishing,  much— 
whether  it  was  really  a 
“change  for  the  better.”  He 
also  wanted  to  make  a clear 


Sharon  Roedar  receives  praise 
for  a good  job  on  tbe  faculty 
evaluations 


distinction  between  the  right 
of  the  students  to  publish 
faculty  evaluations  and  the 
right  of  the  college  as  an  in- 
stitution to  require  that  they 
be  administered.  On  the  one 
hand,  students  have  every 
right  to  publish  anything  they 
please?  even  anonymous 
comments  from  other  students 
about  faculty.  However,  they 
have  no  right  to  insist  that 
the  teachers  themselves  co- 
operate by  actually  administer- 
ing the  evaluations. 

There  is  no  need,  he  feels, 
for  the  College  Council  to  get 
involved;  the  ASLC  (in  this 
case)  should  be  totally  respon- 
sible for  the  published  ev^ua- 
tions.  And  furthermore,  the 
college,  as  an  institution, 
doesn’t  have  the  inherehnt 
right  to  require  faculty  to  ad- 
minister semesterly  ev^uations; 
however,  it  becomes  a con- 
ferred right  if  the  faculty  ag- 
rees to  do  it.  In  any  case. 
Dr.  Bell  clearly  separates  the 
two  issues  joined  by  the  pro- 
posal. 

While  talk  of  changes  caus- 
es one  to  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture, Sharon  Roeder  reflects 
on  the  past  six  month’s  work. 
“(T’m^  very  proud  of  the  Fall, 
1980  evaluation  book,”  she 
said.  “A  lot  of  people  put  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  into  it, 
and  I’d  like  to  thank  them.  I 
hope  they’re  as  pleased  with 
it  as  I am.  Maybe  our  efforts 
will  encourage  people  to  take 
them  more  seriously— after  all, 
we’re  very  lucky  to  be  able 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  on 
our  campus.” 


BALTIMORE  GOES  CANADIAN ! 

O’KEEFE  IS  HERE ! 

The  smooth,  clean,  mellow 
taste  of  Canadian  beer 
comes  to  Baltimore.  O'Keefe,  a great 
tasting  beer.  Enjoyed  in  Canada  for 
over  117  years,  and  now  available  for 
you.  Discover  O'Keefe. 


DISTRIBUTED  B\  RELIABLE  LIQUORS,  INC.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Imported  from  Canada  by  Century  Importers,  Inc  . Baltimore.  Maryland 
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Alpha  Sigma  Nu:  Who’s  who  at  Loyola 


Alpha  Sigma  Nu’ers,  immortalized  on  film.  From  left:  Sue  Riccardi,  Sally 
Fitzpatrick,  Jack  Fitch,  Carol  Schutt,  Vanessa  Pappas,  Margie  Strohecker, 
Chris  Kenny,  Chris  Kaltenbach,  Donna  Denniston,  Joe  Kufera,  Patti  Allen, 
Mike  Sulewski,  Beverly  Serio,  Mark  Monte,  Betsy  Seipel,  and  Denise 



by  Donna  Weaver 
Most  students  around  the  Loy- 
ola College  campus  think  the  Alpha 
Sigma  Nu  club  is  the  most  secretive 
club  on  campus  - but  its  not. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  why  Loy- 
ola’s students  think  the  club  is  secre- 
tive is  because  they  aren’t  aware  of 
what  the  club  actually  is  and  what 
services  the  club  offers  to  the  camp- 
us. 

The  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  club  is  the 
Jesuit  honor  society  on  campus. 
Twice  a year  , applications  to  the 
club  are  sent  out  to  Junior  and  Sen- 
ior students  who  have  at  least  a 3.5 
average.  The  applicants  must  com- 
plete the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
club. 

Not  all  of  these  students,  hovever, 
are  accepted  into  the  club.  According 
to  the  club‘s  constitution  only  four 
per  cent  of  the  class  total  (four  per- 
cent of  the  Junior  class  and  four  per 
cent  of  the  Senior  class),  can  be 


The  students  who  are  selected  are 
chosen  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  service  (volunter  service  and  co- 
curricular  activities  such  as  sports), 
to  both  Loyola  College  and  the  com- 
munity. All  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  therefore,  must  ebsetiss  each 
student’s  application.  After  all  of  the 
members  have  studied  each  applicat- 
ion, they  choose  some  students  to 
be  interviewed.  According  to  Joe 
Kufera,  president  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Nu,  they  interview  students  “who 
every  one  (the  members),  aren’t  sure 
of.”  The  interview  gives  students 
who  do  not  have  a long  list  of 
activities  a chance  to  impress  the 
members  by  how  they  vocally  ex- 
press themselves. 

After  the  interviewing,  the  club 
chooses  the  new  members.  They  are 
inducted  into  the  club  by  a special 
ceremony  and  banquet.  One  induct- 
ion ceremony  occurs  during  the 
month  of  April  where  the  Juniors 
are  inducted.  Then,  in  October  or 


November,  the  Seniors  are  inducted. 

The  induction  ceremony  consists 
of  cocktails,  the  ceremony,  and  the 
banquet.  The  banquet  is  free  to  all 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu  members.  The  key- 
note speaker  at  the  induction  cere- 
mony is  the  past  year’s  Distinguished 
Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  provides  two  ma- 
jor services  to  the  Loyola  College 
campus.  First,  it  is  the  coordinator 
of  a tutoring  service  which  aids  the 
entire  campus.  The  vice-president  of 
the  club  acts  as  the  coordinator. 

Second,  the  club  helps  with  Faith 
and  Justice  Day.  This  past  year,  for 
example,  some  of  the  club  members 
acted  as  hosts  for  the  seminars. 

Third,  the  club  assists  the  ASLC 
with  the  teacher  evaluations. 

Beginning  next  year.  Alpha  Sigma 
Nu  will  be  choosing  the  Distinguish- 
ed Teacher  of  the  Year. 

According  to  Joe  Kufera,  Dean 
McGuire, speaking  at  a college  council 
meeting  suggested  a change  in  the 
way  the  Distinguished  Teacher  of  the 
Year  is  chosen. 

Dr.  Scheye  formed  a committee  of 
four  people  (Joe  Kufera,  Sue  Godbe- 
here.  Dean  McGuire,  Dr.  Abromitis) 
to  develop  a new  method  of  choos- 
ing the  teacher  of  the  year. 

The  committee’s  proposal  as  that 
12  people  should  select  the  teacher 
of  the  year  — the  two  previous 
teachers  of  the  year,  the  president  of 
the  ASLC,  the  president  of  Alpha 
Sigma  Nu  and  eight  members  of 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu  who  are  chosen  by 
the  club.  The  eight  members  from 
Aspha  Sigma  Nu  must  be  from  all 
four  disciplines  — two  members  each 
from  the  humanities,  business,  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences. 

The  duty  of  choosing  the  teacher 
of  the  year  is  not  new  to  Alpha 
Sigma  Nu.  It  seems  that  up  until  a 
decade  ago  the  club  did  choose  the 
teacher  of  the  year.  According  to 


Nancy  Macci:  She  wasn’t  there  fi 
the  group  picture. 

Joe  Kufera,  the  club  was  smaller 
then  and  the  members  were  not 
from  every  discipline.  A few  faculty 
members  objected  to  the  club’s  duty 
of  choosing  the  teacher  of  the  year, 
so  the  College  Council  removed  that 
duty  form  Alpha  Sigma  Nu. 


Port  Welcome  cruises  despite  stormy  seas 


by  M.  Philip  Iverson 

The  weather  for  the  annual  Port 
Welcome  cruise  was  nearly  picture 
perfect.  There  was  a-  chill  in  the 
air  from  the  bay  wind  but  the  skys 
were  clear  and  the  seas  calm.  How- 
ever, there  were  stormy  seas  of 


-anethwf  kind  which  made  the  trip 
uncomfortable. 

The  problems  which  arose  on  this 
year’s  cruise  were  reminscent  of  the 
last  ill-fated  trip,  September  20, 
1979.  On  that  cruise  the  boat  re- 
turned an  hour  early  because  of  row- 
dy students.  Fireworks  were  shot  off 
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The  Port  Welcome,  renewed  and  refurnished,  heads  out  to  calm  seas  on  yet  a- 
another  cruise. 


the  decks,  students  were  dancing  on 
tables  and  one  Loyola  security  guard 
ended  up  having  beer  poured  all  over 
her. 

This  year  problems  surfaced  when 
students  attempted  to  smuggle  liquor 
on  board.  Ship’s  security  checked  the 
oncoming  passengers  and  when  con- 
traband ww  found  the  students  were 
advised  to  leave  it  or  consume  it. 
Still  some  sly  students  did  manage 
to  sneak  it  past  security.  Some  were 
caught  during  the  cruise  and  forced 
to  pour  the  liquor  over  the  side  into 
the  harbor  waters. 

Liquor  was  for  sale  during  the 
cruise  and  all-the-beer-you-could-drink 
was  also  available.  The  beer  along 
with  the  entertainment  was  included 
in  the  ticket  price,  $6.  This  was 
done  so  as  to  prevent  problems 
which  arose  last  year  when  reported- 
ly workers  were  “giving  tickets  •way 
by  the  handful”  ( The  Greyhound, 
October  5,  1979). 

Because  of  the  incredibly  long 
lines  at  the  women’s  rest  room,  the 
female  passengers  began  lining  up  at 
the  men’s  room  early  in  the  evening. 
One  male  was  told  by  a security 
guard  to  either  “hold  it  or  go  off 
the  back”  which  prompted  him  and 
several  others  to  do. 

To  end  the  evening,  after  the  ship 
docked  and  the  passengers  were  dis- 
embarking, two  males  were  arrested 
for  allegedly  relieving  themselves  in 
public.  The  two  students  were 
arraigned  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 


All  thee  same,  George  Andrews. 
ASLC  President,  termed  the  trip  a 
“complete  success”  as  he  does  every 
event  - success  or  failure,  and  insist- 
ed there  were  no  problems  and  there 
were  no  official  complaints. 

There  were  4 51  student  tickets 
sold,  last  year  only  312  students  at- 
tended. “There  was  a tremendous  de- 
mand by  the  students  this  year,” 
stated  Andrews.  He  added  that  be- 
gining  next  year  ASLC  sill  try  to 
have  one  each  semester. 

are  trying  to  plan  unique  soc- 
ial events  off  campus,”  he  explained. 
“The  attendance  figures  for  this 
cruise  is  evidence  that  it  will  work.” 
Also,  George  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  people  on  the  cruise  were  res- 
idents. This  he  attrubuted  to  the 
band,  Were’s  The  Door  , a very  pop- 
ular group  comprised  of  Loyola  resi- 
dents. Although  -no  one  was  up  on 
the  tables  this  year  the  dance  floor 
was  at  least  crowded  most  of  the 
evening. 

Freshman  Mike  Avia,  the  new  Vice 
President  or  Social  Affairs,  is  to  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  the  outcome 
of  this  year’s  cruise.  In  the  end,  the 
cruise  broke  even  and  everyone  still 
appeared  to  be  having  an  enjoyable 
time  when  the  ship  docked.  It  took 
an  estimated  20-30  minutes  to  get 
everyone  off  the  boat.  The  major 
complaint  by  the  passengers  was  the 
ground  was  still  moving  under  them 
when  they  did  get  off  - that  was 
probly  due  to  the  beer. 
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Spirits 


A Welcomed  Change  from  fast  food 


Spirits: 

York  Road,  Towson 

Lunch  Hours:  M-Sat.  11:30-5:00 
Bar  Hours:  ll:30am-2:00am,  M-Sat.; 

Sunday  7:00pm-2:00ani 

by  Donna  Qdffin 

Only  a little  over  a year  old, 
Spirits  of  Towson  has  developed  a 
reputation  (as  Towson  bars  go)  as  re- 
freshingly creative.  Steering  away 
from  the  trendy  “hanging  plants”  co- 
zy atmosphere,  its  relatively  large  in- 
terior is  adorned  with  large  photos 
of  famous  filmstars-from  Monroe  to 
Redford.  The  bar  features  an  average 
sized  bar  area,  a small  cozy  area 
near  the  entrance  with  comfortable 
chairs  and  a fire  place,  and  a spa- 
cious table  and  chair  area  in  the! 
back.  ‘ 


and  hamburgers  with  fries,  a victim' 
of  drab  tradition.  Spirits  is  a restau- 
rant that  had  added  a little  variety 
to  the  Towson  area. 

Just  recently,  and  unfortunately, 
the  restaurant  narrowed  its  hours 
down  to  only  lunch 
(11:30am— 5:00pm).  Along  with  this 
change  came  a slight  menu  change- 
slightly  smaller  and  more  luncheon 
type  items  than  before. 

The  many  carries  on  the  “old 
films”  theme  of  the  bar  via  the 
names  of  the  items.  It  features  “pre- 
vie ws”for  appetizers;  “special  attrac- 
tions” for  higher  priced  appetizers; 
“the  emmy  awards”  for  entrees; 
“newsreel”  for  side  dishes;  and  “car- 
toons” for  desserts-just  to  name  a 
few.  One  can  choose  from  seven  dif- 
ferent types  of  salads-from  a basic,' 
fresh  garden  salad  to  a chunky  wal- 


appointing.  I suspect  that  this  is  due 
to  more  than  mere  luck.  Entrees 
consist  of  larger  than-expected  por- 
tions with  vegetables  included-such  as 
a spicy  zucchini-tomato  ratatouilH. 
Sandwiches  are  stuffed  full  with 
lunchmeat  and  cheese.  And  salads 
contain  fresh  crisp  greens,  never 
brown  and  wilting. 

The  young  waitresses  and  waiters 
at  Spirits  have  always  been  attentive 
and  pleasant-  as  if  they  have  had 
much  experience  and/or  training. 
They,  along  with  the  comfortable  at- 
mosphere and  good  food,  add  a real 
plus  to  the  total  relaxing  experience 
of  dining  there. 

There  was  never  a large  amount  of 
clientele  in  the  restaurant  area  the 
few  times  I have  been  frt  Spirits,  a 
factor  which  no  doubt  added  to  the 
relaxed  atmosphere.  But  I suspect 


the  small  crowds  were  new  to  Spirits 
being  relatively  unknown  as  a 
restaurant,  even  though  it  is  popular 
as  a bar.  And  I would  assume  that 
this  is  also  the  reason  they  have  re 
duced  hours  to  strictly  lunch. 

Hopefully,  more  people  will  decide 
to  splurge  a bit  and  drive  past  Bur- 
ger King  on  to  some  real  healthy 
and  hearty  food  after  reading  this  re- 
view. If  you  enjoy  the  bar,  and  have 
the  time,  try  the  restaurant;  you  will 
be  pleasantly  suprised.  And  you  can 
always  take  five  steps  out  the  dooi 
after  dining  to  have  an  afternoon 
drink. 

Hopefully,  with  increased  pop- 
ularity, Spirits  will  re-open  its  hours 
to  include  dinner.  I hate  to  see  a 
restaurant  that  puts  out  a real  effort 
to  serve  well  made  food  remain  un- 
appreciated. 


One  of  the  rooms  perhaps  less  fre- 
quented by  the  clientele,  is  a roomi 
two  steps  above  the  entrance 
area.  Through  two  doors  is  a smaller 
ice-cream  parlor  style  restaurant  area, 
somewhat  but  not  completely  isolat- 
ed from  the  loud,  fast-moving  pace 
of  the  bar  area.  There’s  no  doubt 
that  the  main  attraction  to  most  col- 
lege students  is  the  bar,  but  after 
several  visits,  I have  found  the  res- 
taurant at  Spirits  to  be  a most  en- 
joyable experience  in  itself. 

They  have  done  well  to  separate 
the  restaurant  from  the  rest  of  the 
bar.  The  music  from  the  bar  can 
still  be  heard  loud  and  clear,  but  the 
atmosphere  here  is  nvertheless  re- 
laxed. 

The  most  positive  element  of  the 
restaurant  is  its  food.  Well,  of 
course!  you  say.  Not  necessarily!  I 
say.  I have  been  to  many  bar  restau- 
rants and  have  settled  for  the  run-of- 
the-mill  dry  sandwiches  with  chips 


nut  and  fruit  salad  served  with  a 
sweet  honey-yogurt  dressing.  Appeti-' 
zers  include  soups,  clams,  aud  oys- 
ters. Spirits’  chef  frequently  creates  a 
hearty  cream  of  broccoli  or  cream  of 
asparagus  as  their  “soup  du  jour”-a 
tasty  change  from  the  popular  chick- 
en noodle  or  vegetable,  which  have 
become  ‘‘soups  of  the  year”  to 
many  restaurants.  Special  appetizers 
served  are  tantalizing  clams  casino, 
crab  imperial  stuffed  mushroom  caps, 
and  numaki  (chicken  livers  and  warer 
chestnuts  wrapped  in  bacon). 

owe  can  choose  from  a large  va- 
riety of  sandwiches.  From  tuna  sal- 
aed  to  corned  beef  b risket  for  lighter 
appetites,  or  from  fresh  fried  flound- 
er to  a hot  roast  beef  for  larger 
ones.  Not  in  the  mood  for  a sand- 
wich? Choose  from  ,a  homemade 
quiche,  a “fluffy”  three  egg  omlette, 
or  a “spirit  special.” 

The  several  times  I have  dined  at 
Spirits,  the  food  has  never  been  dis- 


r ...  ' • 

No,  this  isn’t  scene  from  inside  Spirits;  it’s  a shot  of  the  outdoor  con- 
cert held  on  Hammerman  Patio,  May  3rd. 


SENIORS 

Senior  Class  Prom  Tickets  go  on  sale  Monday 
May  18  in  Student  Center  Lobby  11:00-1:00,  $35.00 
per  couple  at  Hunt  Valley  Inn  Featuring 

The  Majesties 

7:00-1:00  Champagne  toast,  Open  Bar,  Dinner  and 
Dancing 
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Imagine  the  grocery  store  of  your  dreams... 


A reflection  of  Georgetown,  past  and  present;  and  of  Loyola  for  the  future?... 


by  Eileen  T^an 

Imagine  , jf  you  will,  the  grocery 
store  of  your  ireams.  First  of  all,  it 
would  be  right  on  campus.  Then, 
there  would  have  to  be  bargains-a 
large  bag  of  Nacho  Cheese  Doritos 
would  cost  89  cents  (regularly 
$1.09),  cokes  would  sell  for  25  cents 
a can,  Swanson  T.V.  dinners  could 
be  purchased  for  78  cents,  and  can- 
dy bars  would  be  sold  for  a quarter 
a shot.  Imagine,  great  bargains  plus  a 
social  environment-rock  and  roll  to 
DClOl,  not  muzak  while  you  shop, 
fellow  students  surrounding  you  also 
trying  to  cure  their  munchies,  and 


A potential  customer  scrutinizes  the 
merchandise  before  the  legendary 
“shelling  out  of  the  bucks.” 


smiling  personnel,  who  also  happen 
to  be  fellow  students. 

This  grocery  store  does  exist,  and 
is  appropriatly  named  “Vital  Vittles.” 
It  is  one  portion  of  the  corporation 
owned  and  operated  solely  by  the 
students  of  Georgetown  University. 
The  “Students  of  Geoi^town  INC,” 
is  a non-profit  organization  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  “give  the  students 
what  they  want.”  t 

Besides  Vital  Vttttes,  the  Students 
of  Georgetown  Jnc.  provides  it’s  stu 
dents  with  copying,  typing  and  stor- 
age services,  a sundries  store,  a book 
co-op,  and  travel  agency  where  res- 
ervations can  be  made  and  tickets 
can  be  purchased. 

“We  are  very  serious  about  this,” 
explains  Georgetown  sophomore  Sue 
Kirsten,  general  manager  of  Vital  Vit- 
tles. “This  is  a professional  organiza- 
tion.” Don’t  doubt  it.  Even  the  IRS 
takes  the  corp  seriously  enough  to 
audit  Vittles. 

The  entire  corporation  is  run  by 
students;  the  bookkeeping,  stocking, 
billing  and  legal  aspects  are  handled 
by  the  students.  The  corporation 
provides  low  prices  or  travel  informa- 
tion to  it’s  customers  and  then  fun- 
nels all  of  it’s  profits  back  into  the 
establishment,  to  keep  prices  down, 
repair  equipment,  or  fund  other  areas 
of  the  corp.  The  profits  are  no  small 
pickles  either— $1,260,000.00  dollars 
in  sales  were  collected  in  one  year. 

“It’s  a lot  of  work,  but  it’s  fun,” 
states  Miss  Kirsten.  “It  has  made  me 
grow  up  because  I am  responsible 
for  so  much,  but  I am  grateful  for 
the  experience.”  Sue  believes  the 
benefits  of  the  corp  are  unbelievable. 
“I  work  closely  with  the  other  stu- 


dents and  I’ve  learned  valuable  les- 
sons in  business  management  first 
hand,”  she  furthered. 

Kent  D.  Workman,  Assistant  Dean 
for  Student  Center  and  Housing,  be- 
lieves that  there  would  be  “no  con- 
flict.’ (besides  possible  zoning  restric- 
tions) and  would  “like  to  see  some 
sort  of  food  corporation”  started  on 
the  Evergreen  campus. 

“The  potential  is  great  on  the 
Loyola  campus,”  asserts  Mr.  Work- 
man. “The  value  financially  to  the 
students  in  the  apartments  could  be 
tremendous,”  he  added.  Mr.  Work- 
man also  cites  the  fact  the  money 
made  from  the  corporation  could  be 
used  to  fund  intramural  programs,  or 


something  of  the  like. 

Mr.  Workman  also  speculated  that 
the  students  working  in  the  corpora- 
tion keeping  the  books  could  apply 
for  course  credit  for  their  efforts. 

The  major  problem  right  now,  is, 
of  course,  space.  But  with  the  new 
center  arising  in  a few  years,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  room  could  be 
found  and  a “Students  of  Loyola 
Inc.”  could  be  formed. 

“You’ll  have  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom,” warns  Sue,  “but  the  advan- 
tages are  great.”  After  all,  as  late  as 
1972,  Vital  Vittles  was  a little  box, 
with  one  refrigerator. 

As  Sue  phrased  it,  “The  possibili- 
ties are  endless.” 
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Built  Environment 
Studies  Program 
Morgan  State 

University 

College  Graduates  may  be 

eligible  for  Master’s  Degree 
Programs  in: 


Architecture— a three  year  first  professional  degree 
City  and  Regional  Planning— a two  year  professional  degree 
Landscape  Architecture— a three  year  first  professional  degree 
Urban  Design— a two  year  degree  program  offered  only  to 
those  with  prior  professional  degrees. 

Ask  about  the  one  year  Master’s  curriculum  for  persons 
holding  bachelor’s  degrees  in  the  Built  Environment  Professions. 

For  further  information  write  or  call: 

Built  Enviomment  Studies  Program 
Morgan  State  University 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21239 
301-444-3223 
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Make  no  mistake— working  on  a 
newspaper,  be  it  as  a photograph- 
er, reporter,  or  whatever,  can  be 
a real  drag. 

Anyone  who  thinks  throwing 
together  a term  paper  at  the  last 
minute  is  rough  should  try  cover- 
ing some  event,  and  then  have 
one  hour  to  produce  aeomprehen- 
sive  and  lucid  account  of  the 
whole  thing;  or  imagine  taking 
pictures  at  some  affair  that  drags 
on  past  midnight,  and  then  having 
to  have  your  prints  ready  by  the 
following  morning. 

Deadlines,  uncooperative  inter- 
views, erratic  hours,  unforeseen 
and  unwelcome  acts  of  God— jour- 
nalists are  constantly  forced  to 
deal  with  such  nuisances. 

So  why  would  anyone,  particu- 
larly a person  with  some  degree 
of  sanity  remaining,  get  involved 
with  a newspaper  and  stick  with 
it? 

The  answer  to  that  is  really 
pretty  simple.  A lot  of  it  has  to 
do  with  responsibility  and  stabili- 


ty under  pressure— the  sort  of 
thing  demanded,  in  varying  de- 
grees, by  every  job.  If  a problem 
comes  up,  you  handle  it;  if  you 
have  to  put  in  some  extra  time 
to  do  something  better,  you  do 
it.  When  the  going  gets  tough, 
the  tough  get  going,  and  all  that. 

But  there’s  more  to  it  than 
that,  something  that  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  you’re  not  pro- 
ducing an  anpnyomous  product— 
that’s  your  name  attached  to  that 
article  or  photograph.  And  part 
of  it  has  to  do  with  the  peculiar 
responsibilities  inherent  to  the 
profession— much  of  the  persistent 
rhetoric  about  having  a “moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public”  may 
be  overblown,  but  the  public  does 
look  to  you  and  your  compatriots 
for  information.  Surveys  have  con- 
sistently shown  that  people  look 
to  newspapers  as  their  first  source 
of  information,  which  places  a lot 
of  professional  responsibility  on 
those  ho  choose  newspaper  jour- 
nalism as  a profession,  no  matter 


Photographing  Pat  Benatar  at  Painters  Mill  last  August 
Free  concert  tickets,  and  the  best  seats  in  the  house 


The  Nature 
of  the  Beast 

What  is  it  about  Journalism 

that  makes  the  job  worth  the  hassle? 
And  how  do  college  papers  fit  in? 

Text  and  photos  by  Chris  Kaltenbach 


Channel  2 News  sets  up  at  last  October’s  Presidential  Debates. 
An  increased  sense  of  being  part  of  something 


what  particular  job  they  hold. 

Much  of  the  allure  of  news  re- 
porting and  gathering,  however, 
comes  from  the  incredible  oppor- 
tunities afforded  most  of  those 
who  work  on  a newspaper.  Edit- 
ors, writers,  photographers—  all 
find  themselves  at  the  center  of 
an  ever-expanding  nexus  of  infor- 
mation. Opportunities  are  afforded 
them  that  most  people  will  simp- 
ly never  have;  the  average  news 
reporter  is  more  informed  about 
what’s  going  on,  more  in  tune 
with  the  society  and  culture  sur 
rounding  them,  than  ninety-five 
percent  of  the  general  public. 
Hearing  about  a press  conference, 
or  watching  one  on  television,  is 
simply  no  match  for  actualljr'be- 
ing  there— the  event  takes  on  so 
much  more  significance,  the  feel- 
ing of  being  part  of  a process 
that  really  means  something  is 
heightened.  The  initial  adrenalin 
rush  a reporter  experiences  at  his 
first  press  conference  may  go 
away  after  awhile,  but  that  feel- 
ing of  significance  stays  with  him 
forever. 

Greyhound 

The  cardinal  fact  of  working 
for  the  Greyhound  is  that  both 
the  hassles  and  the  benefits  men- 
tioned above  are  magnified  ten- 
fold. 

First,  the  hassles:  imagine  the 
demands  put  upon  an  editor  who 
not  only  has  to  put  in  the  long 
hours  necessary  to  put  out  a pa- 
per, but  who  also  has  to  uncover 
enough  additional  time  to  carry  a 
full  course  load,  avoid  a plummet- 
ting  QPA,  and  probably  hold 
down  a part-time  job  as  well. 

Here  at  the  Greyhound  all  of 
the  editors— and  that  usually 
means  about  eight  people— spend 
the  first  part  of  every  week  lining 
up  stories,  getting  in  touch  with 
reporters,  and  just  generally  mak- 
ing sure  everything  is  in  place  for 
the  big  Thursday  layout  mara- 
thon. 

Come  Thursday,  all  of  us  spend 
the  entire  evening  putting  together 
that  week's  issue,  often  not 
finishing  until  eight  or  nine  the 
following  morning.  And  then,  it's 
off  to  the  printers,  where  good 


fortune  has  arranged  another  two 
to  three  hour  wait  before  the  pa- 
per is  finally  ready  to  be  deli- 
vered back  to  Loyola. 

All  of  which  leaves  a Friday 
that  is  all  shot  to  hell.  More 
often  than  not,  Friday  classes  be- 
come sacrificiallambs  to  the  dual 
gods  of  rest  and  recuperation- 
why  go  to  class  when  the  best 
to  be  hoped  is  that  you  don't 
snore  after  falling  asleep"? 

Frequently,  the  recovery  period 
lasts  through  the  following  Sun- 
day, which  not  only  makes  home- 
work and  class  preparation  some- 
what difficult,  but  also  makes  the 
notion  of  an  active  social  life  lu- 


Setting  up  a shot  n the  day  of  I 
tage’s  return  to  Washington  last  J an 


dicrous. 

So  why,  again,  do  we  even 
bother?  Perhaps  it's  because  we 
don't  know  any  better— the  exist- 
ence of  masochism,  after  all,  is  a 
proven  fact.  Bot  for  most,  per- 
severence  becomes  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  resignation,  but  rather 
of  continued  enthusiasm,  a matter 
of  the  benefits  outweighing  the 
penalties.  Working  for  the  Grey- 
hound—/"or  that  matter,  working 
for  any  college  newspaper^is  a 
classic  example  of  the  ends  justi- 
fying the  means. 

Greyhound 

The  personal  requirements  de- 
manded of  a journalist  are  few 
enough  that  almost  anyone,  with 
the  proper  interest  and  dedication, 
can  be  successful  within  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  pre- 
requisite is  the  ability  to  write. 
Admittedly,  some  people  are  bom 
silver-pencil  in  hand,  and  are  par- 
ticularly adept  at  stringing  single 
words  together  into  a cohesive, 
comprehensive  whole.  But  for 
most,  good  writing  is  largely  a 
matter  of  practice— like  any  craft, 
the  only  way  to  improve  is  to 
work  at  it  constantly.  Even  the 
most  respected  and  talented  news- 
men, back  in  the  early  days  of 
their  careers,  probably  wrote  (and 
probably  had  published)  something 
that  would  have  trouble  passing  a 
Freshman  year  composition 
course. 

Closely  aligned  with  the  ability 
to  write  is  the  ability  to  write 
imaginatively.  This  doesn’t  imply, 
of  course,  that  aspiring  journalists 
should  mimic  Janet  Cooke,  and 
fill  the  news  pages  with  sensation- 
alized, largely  fictitious  stories 
that  look  great  in  print,  but 
don’t  really  do  anyone— writer, 
subject,  or  audience — any  good. 


he  motorcade  celebrating  the  hos- 
lary 


Herschel  Bemardi  at  a Press  conference  for  the  Mechanic’s  production 
of  Fiddler  On  The  Roof,  April,  1980. 

There's  nothing  like  actually  being  there 


Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  ap- 
plying words  to  paper  knows 
what  writer’s  block  feels  like— 
those  horrible  instances  when 
your  mind  becoemes  a vacuum, 
when  your  brain  couldn’t  produce 
a single  good  idea  if  God  Himself 
was  counting  on  you.  Nothing  is 
more  frustrating  than  working  un- 
der deadline— say  the  article  has 
to  be  completed  within  three 
hours— and  the  most  profound 
thought  you  can  dredge  up  is  the 
score  of  last  night’s  ballgame. 

Of  course  all  the  ideas  in  the 
world  won’t  help  if  your  story 
simply  refuses  to  come  together- 
say  your  sources  all  suddenly  dry 
up,  or  the  facts  refuse  to  make 
any  sense,  or  it  turns  out  that 
what  you  were  sure  was  hard 
news  turned  out  to  be  no  more 
than  filler.  In  such  cases,  the  re- 
porter is  on  his  own,  and  has  to 
develop  an  effective  strategy  for 
coping  with  the  situation  (pre- 
ferred strategies  include  drinking 
heavily,  primal  screaming,  and 
merely  shrugging  it  all  off  and 
blaming  the  whole  thing  on  some- 
one else). 

If  you  can  manage  under  these 
kinds  of  situations,  you’ve  got  a 
big  head  start  towards  success  in 
the  newspaper  journalism  business. 

Greyhound 

As  mentioned  earlier,  one  of 
journalism's  greatest  selling  points 
is  the  sense  one  gets  of  being  in 
the  center  of  it  all.  Well,  one  of 
a college  paper's  biggest  selling 
points,  at  least  insofar  as  working 
on  one  is  concerned,  is  that  you 
find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a 
much  smaller  “all.  ” 

The  Greyhound  serves  a reader- 
ship  of  around  3000,  and  has  a 
solid  staff-size  of  about  twenty. 
On  a campus  the  size  of  Loyola, 
there's  not  too  much  that  goes 
by  unnoticed,  and  a lot  of  that 
noticing  is  done  by  the  newspaper 
staff.  And  those  lucky  enough  to 
be  in  the  newspaper's  inner  circle 
(that  is,  the  editorial  staff)  get  to 
pick  who  covers  what,  and  which 
stories  they  cover  themselves.  The 
end  result  is  that  the  experience 
of  going  to  college  becomes  itself 
more  inense,  and  the  feeling  of 
being  an  integral  part  of  Loyola 
College  is  heightened.  I've  spoken 
to  former  staff  members  who  left 
the  Greyhound  before  gi'aduation, 
and  they  agreed  that  it  was  al- 
msot  as  if  they  weren't  in  school 
anymore:  the  decreased  sense  of 
involvement  is  that  marked. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  tang- 
ible advantages  available  to  Grey- 
hound staffers.  The  paper  receives 
special  press  passes  to  selected 
movies,  plays,  and  concerts;  free 
promotional  copies  of  record  al- 
bums; and  pre-publication  review 
copies  of  books.  We  were  able  to 
get  thee  press  passes  to  the  Presi- 
dential Debates  last  October;  we 
sent  a writer  and  photographer  to 
cover  the  Bob  Hope  benefit  for 
the  new  student  center;  several  of 
our  reporters,  sent  out  to  write 
on  some  of  Baltimore's  stellar 
tourist  attractions,  were  given  the 
royal  treatment  by  their  hosts. 

And  of  course,  the  paper  is  us- 
ually given  free  passes  to  on- 
campus  events,  so  that  we  can 
more  effectively  cover  everything 
gfrom  last  year's  World  Perspec- 
tives lecture  series  to  the  annual 
Oktoberfest. 

Excitement  and  opportunity  are 


the  two  biggest  inducements  for 
working  on  a newspaper  such  as 
the  Greyhound.'  Excitement,  be- 
cause of  the  heightened  awareness 
and  sense  of  involvement  that 
comes  with  the  job;  Opportunity 
because  of  the  many  advantages 
students  who  work  on  the  paper 
have  over  those  who  don't. 


If  you're  in  to  doing  things, 
then  working  for  a paper  such  as 
this  one  should  be  right  up  your 
alley. 


Getting  up  close  for  a shot 


Working  for  a newspaper  is  a 
lot  of  work,  commanding  consid- 
erable amounts  of  talent,  dedica- 
tion, and  ingenuity.  But  for  those 
interested  enough  to  get  into  the  | 
profession,  entire  new  "vistas  of ' 
experience  open  up.  You  become 
a first-hand  participant  in  what’s 
happening,  rather  than  a distant 
third  party  depending  on  someone 
else’s  experiences  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Get  into  the  newspaper  bus- 
iness, and  the  whole  world  be- 
comes your  oyster. 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  gets  a little  P.R.  in  Brotman 

by  Faith  Finamore 


“I’ve  been  in  public  relations  since 
I was  7 years  old,  when  I planned 
the  savings  stamp  and  bond  drive  at 
my  elementary  school.”  That  was  in 
1941;  by  1966  Phyllis  B.  Brotman 
had  opened  Image  Dynamics,  her 
own  P.R.  company  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  She  is  the  , newest  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Loyola 
College  and  will  fill  the  role  of  the 
Board’s  expert  in  P.R.  and  communi- 
cations. 

The  Baltimore  native  attended  For- 
est Park  High  School  and  Mary 
Washington  College  of  the  University 
of  Virgina,  where  she  majored  in 
English.  In  1853  she  married  Don- 
Neil  Brotman  while  he  was  still  en- 
rolled in  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
School  of  Dentristry.  Their  son,  Sol, 
also  a dentist,  is  in  practice  with  his 
father.  Daughter  Barbara  is  a senior 
at  Lynchburg  College.  Barbara  plans 
to  join  Image  Dynamics  in  August, 
worMng  with  media  buying. 

Mrs.  Brotman  began  her  working 
career  doing  general  office  duties  for 
a local  insurance  company.  A three 
year  stay  at  Channel  13  followed, 
with  an  education  in  all  phases  of 
that  operation.  When  her  children 
were  very  young  she  continued  to 
work  in  a volunteer  capacity,  offer 
ing  seminars  and  speech  writing  ser- 
vices to  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

In  1966,  she  had  become  deeply 
involved  in  lobbying  for  an  educa- 
tional television  bill.  Although  the 
bill  had  failed  to  pass  in  3 consecu- 
tive years,  Mrs.  Brotman’s  efforts 
helped  assure  passage  of  the  measure, 
which  created  the  network  system 
now  used  throughout  the  stat  state 
of  Maryland.  Many  legislators  and 
other  business  people  began  to  re- 
quest Mrs.  Brotman’s  services  on  a 
freelance  basis  and  some  offered 
full-time  jobs. 

After  a talk  with  her  husband, 
whom  she  describes  as  “most  suppor- 
tive,” Mrs.  Brotman  opened  her  com- 
pany, initially  located  at  her  kitchen 
table.  She  then  moved  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Horizon  House  before 
finally  settling  in  Suite  1406  of  the 
same  building. 

Mrs.  Brotman  put  her  finger  on 
P.R.  by  describing  it  as  “communica- 
tions at  its  best,  using  media,  people 
and  places  to  send  your  message.” 
She  was  attracted  to  the  P.R.  busi- 
ness because  of  “the  opportunity  it 
affords  to  plan  a project  and  watch 
it  grow  to  fruition.”  She  believes  a 
good  P.R.  person  is  one  “who  gives 
thought  to  the  preparation  of  the 
project;  who  foresees  hidden  angles 
and  unexpected  problems;  who  sees 
more,  and  beyond  most  people,  and 


is  optimistic  and  curious.” 

The  challenge  to  be,  and  remain, 
creative  is  a demanding  one.  Even  af- 
ter 41  years  in  a business  where  it 
pays  to  be  creative,  she  says  “I’m 
still  not  burnt  out.”  Mrs.  Brotman 
recommends  involvement  in  various 
activities  and  keeping  mentally  active 
to  guard  against  occupational  burn- 
out. 

Her  way  of  keeping  involved  is  be- 
ing a member  of  the  visiting  faculty 
of  such  institutions  as  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Goucher, 
Towson,  Hopkins,  Duke,  Lynchburg, 
and  Princeton.  She  teaches  courses  as 
Advertising,  Public  Relations,  Journal- 
ism, Marketing,  Political  Science,  and 
Managing  and  Operating  a Business 
on  a class  guest  speaker  or  seminar 
basis.  She  enjoys  public  speaking  and 
often  speaks  at  college  and  organiza- 
tion meetings. 

Mrs.  Brotman  entered  the  working 
world  as  an  exception:  few  women 
had  ventured  so  far  as  to  open  their 
own  businesses.  She  explained  how 
she  dealt  with  her  welcome  to  the 
business  world,  “I  didn’t  go  where  I 
was  not  wanted.  I figured  they  had 
missed  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany.” 

Quite  naturally,  a person  she  great- 
ly admires  is  a woman.  Mrs.  Brot- 
man dexcribed  Eleanor  Roosevelt  as 
“a  woman  of  strength  and  character 
who  had  the  ability  to  take  lemons 
and  make  lemonade-a  wonderful  wo- 
man.” Another  person  she  not  only 
admired  but  looked  to  for  advice 
and  her  education  in  business  was 
her  father.  “My  father  helped  me 
learn  a great  deal  about  business.  He 
was  most  trusting  and  supportive.” 

When  asked  what  she  feels  is  the 
greatest  asset  one  can  possess  when 
looking  for  a job,  Mrs.  Brotman 
says,  “it  is  what  I call  the  ‘competi- 
tive edge.’”  A resume  is  not  enough. 

I look  for  a person  who  has  been 
directly  interested  in  the  profession; 
who  has  gotten  the  flavor  of  the 
business  through  an  internship  in 
some  aspect  of  the  media,  L look  for 
someone  who  has  taken  the  time  to 
learn  of  the  profession  and  the  disci- 
plines of  office  work.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  just  say  “I  like  working 
with  people.’” 

In  1966  with  Sol  in  third  grade 
and  BArbara  in  kindergarten  Mrs. 
Brotman  was  combination  working 
womans  wife,  and  mother.  She  as- 
sumed the  difficult  task  of  compet- 
ing for  accounts,  driving  carpools  and 
attending  afternoon  lacrosse  games.  It 
was  a difficult  time  but  Mrs.  Brot- 
man can  honestly  call  each  child 
“friend.” 

“We  are  strongly  family  oriented. 
Every  Friday  and  Sunday  are  desig- 
nated family  nights.  It  has  been  our 


family  tradition  to  come  together 
each  Friday  and  Sunday  for  a family 
meal.”  Sol’s  new  bride,  Leslie  Wilkin- 
son Brotman,  now  also  shares  in  the 
Brotman  tradition. 

The  family  also  manages  to  stay 
together  ov«  vacations  and  even  dur- 
i ng  some  business  trips.  Husband 
Don  and  daughter  Barbara  are . certi- 
fied pilots  and  often  excort  the  fam- 
ily on  their  twin-engine  Aztec.  Mrs. 
Brotman,  formerly  a certified  pilot, 
claims  the  family  plane  and  pilots 
serve  “an  important  role  in  keepint 
the  children  with  their  parents.” 

The  fall  months  of  1980  found 
Ted  Hergett,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Loyola  College  and 
Fr.  Joseph  Sellinger,  President  of  the 
College,  inviting  Mrs.  Brotman  to  ac- 
cept her  nomination  for  service  on 
the  Board.  “I  was  very  flattered  that 
they  asked  me.  I found  the  combina 
tion,  the  sense  of  direction  of  Ted, 
and  the  strength  of  Fr.  Sellinger  very 
attractive.”  Mrs.  Brotman  has  des- 
cribed her  responsibilities  thus  far  as 
enjoyable,  yet  serious.  “Membership 
on  the  Board  is  not  just  a rubber 


by  Steve  Vermillion 


I’ve  scotched  three  dozen,  or  so, 
photos  over  on  the  wall  above  my 
desk.  Varied  by  time  and  place,  they 
offer  brief  respite  to  the  hours  of 
study  I put  in  there.  One  snapshot 
in  particular  blows  a thousand  pun- 
gent sensations  into  my  head.  It 
always  does. 

Captured  on  the  Kodak  paper  is  a 
ragged  mestizo  (half  Indian,  lia.1  f 
Latin),  whom  I had  persuaded  to 
stop  alongside  the  Pan-American 
Highway  in  Guatemala.  His  oxcart 
was  fully  laden  with  the  yield  of  a 
hard  day  in  the  fields. 

It  was  my  Senior  year  in  high 
school  and  I was  on  a surfing  safari 
along  the  classic  “Jan  and  Dean” 
lines.  It  was  the  fifth  day  of  our 
pilgramage  to  a little  known  primal 
beach  on  Guatemala’s  not-so-Pacific 
coast;  something  out  of  a Wins  w 
Homer  watercolor.  Our  nostrils 
itched  or  a toot  of  that  telltale  salt 
air. 

I knew  it  was  going  to  be  a good 
time  as  I had  surfed  this  same  coast 
previously,  with  the  same  guys,  when 
Big  D (my  Dad)  was  stationed  in 
■ Costa  Rica.  Now,  I was  a little  older 
aud  was  to  appreciate  more  than  just 
the  mystical  aspects  of  a clean  tube 
ride. 

Laying  there  in  my  hammock, 
under  the  thatched  cabana  roof,  I 
sipped  the  last  of  a warm  Hierro 
Puro  pilsner  beer,  contemplating  the 
still  beauty  of  this  paradis.  As  the 
aging  sun  dropped  one  could  hear  its 
rage  sizzle  when  it  met  the  sea.  A 
cool  breeze  rustles  through  the 
jungles’  density,  into  which  w*e  v/»ie 
nestled.  Later  the  tide  was  to  come 
right  up  to  our  front  door  as  if  to 
inquire  who  was  within.  I wasn’t 
going  to  care.  I didn’t  even  care  the 
next  morning  when  I woke  to  find 
crabs  scurrying  across  the  downstairs 
floor— the  dirt  floor. 

I thought  aibiouta  lot  of  things 
that  night.  I thought  about  the  great 
reak  we  had  spotted  and  would 
assault  with  our  surfboards  tomorrow 
,’'early.  But,  I also  thought  about 
the  500  iltk  block  of  ice  that  we 
had  hauled  in  from  two  villages  over 


stamp.  Each  member  takes  his  res- 
ponsibilities seriously.  I returned 
early  from  my  vacation  in  Florida  to 
make  a Board  meeting.” 

Her  expertise  in  communications 
has  proven  very  valuable  to  her  work 
on  the  Board.  Her  efforts  havei  been 
in  the  area  of  neighbor  relations, 
which  are  reportedly  improved  over 
the  last  3 to  4 months  during  Mrs.- 
Brotman’s  membership  on  the  Board. 

Mrs.  Brotman  feels  very  at  ease 
serving  on  a Board  of  a different  re- 
ligion than  her  own.  “The  Board  and 
Fr.  Sellinger  respect  your  faith  and 
are  glad  to  see  that  you  do  have 
faith.  I don’t  feel  any  type  of  stig- 

ITIE* 

Her  perception  of  Loyola  College 
is  positive.  “Loyola  College  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  schools  on  the 
East  Coast.  I like  what  I see.  Fr. 
Sellinger  and  the  Board  care  very 
much  about  the  the  teachers  and  the 
school.  They  work^  to  makes  th^  fac- 
ulty the  best  it  can  be  considering 
constraints.  They  are  always  interest- 
ed in  upgrading.’’ 


because  the  cabana  had  no  refriger- 
ation. Or  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
electricity  to  run  the  refrigeratoi 
anyway.  Nor  an  airconditioner.  There 
was  no  tiolet  or  running  water. 
Sorry,  the  phone  company  hadn’t 
thought  of  providing  this  province 
with  their  services.  The  Ham  radio 
was  our  only  contact  with  modern- 
ity. 

My  mind  kept  cutting  back  to 
that  farmer,  the  mextlzo  we  had 
photographed  thirty  miles  back.  I do 
not  think  that  he  had  ever  seen  a 
camera,  or  at  least,  he  had  nevei 
had  his  picture  taken.  He  was 
obviously  very  poor— a member  of 
70%  of  Guatemala’s  population  in- 
volved in  agriculture.  Probably,  part 
of  75%  who  cannot  read  or  even 
write  the  name  of  the  crop  he 
works.  He  farms  land  owned  by  12 
to  15  prominent  families  for  a wage 
of  between  $70  and  $200  a year! 
For  him  there  was  no  upward 
mobility,  only  struggle  in  his  present 
state.  But  under  the  brim  of  that 
sweaty  straw  hat  the  picture  dis- 
closed an  unprompted  smile.  He  was 
happy.  I will  never  trade  that  time. 
Not  for  the  boardwalks  and  flashy 
amusements  I frequented  at  Daytons 
Beach  this  Spring  Break.  Not  for  the 
hours  spent  vainly  chasing  the  sun  sc 
I could  sport  a bronze  later  tonight 
at  The  Button  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Not  even  for  all  the  free  strawberry 
dacquaries  at  the  hotel  lounge,  the 
room  service  and  HBO.  And  finally, 
not  for  all  the  “great”  women  1 
engaged  during  my  Easter.  Somehow 
all  that  just  doesn’t  seem  to  live  up 
to  the  3 weeks  I spent  chasing 
iguanas  off  my  hammock  and  waves 
down  the  beach,  back  in  my  senioi 
year  of  high  school.  Those  weeks  we 
didn’t  plan.  Their  pleasures  came 
from  inside,  meant  much  more,  nd 
will  stay  with  me  forever. 

I guess  that’s  irhy  the  armer  wa; 
smiling.. .his  environ  was  harsh  but  he 
accepted  it  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  turned  his  other  cheek.  Indi- 
vidual, interior  relationships  mattered 
to  him:  his  wife,  his  12  kiks,  his 
amigos,  his  Church.  Nothing  super 
ceded  these  relaticmships.  He  was 
content,  unpreoccupied,  and  simple. 

I think  ni  go  badt  soon. 


HAHN’S  FLORIST 
438  E.  Belvedere  Ave. 
Baltimore,  MD  21212 
Phone:  433-8866 
(Just  off  York  Road) 


Flowers 
by  ^ 
Wire 


Save  15%  off  any 
Prom  corsage  order 

by  May  26 


Major 

credit 

cards 

accepted 


Guatemala*  Straw 
hatSy  hammocks 
and  smiles 
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The  story  of  fourteen 
Loyola  students  turned 
sailors  in  search  of  a 
tropical  tan 

Text  by 

me  Taylor  by 

Orest  Ukrainskyj 


tain  a-»4  then  left  at  1:00  a.m,  East- 
er Sunday  for  the  Bimini  Islands— the 
closest  of  the  Bahamas.  By  the  end 
of  that  seven  hour  jaunt,  most  had 
acquired  their  sea  legs  (and  stom- 
' achs)  and  were  ready  to  enjoy  six 
days  of  sunny,  warm  weather  and 
calm,  chrystal-clear  water. 

The  first  d-ay  was  an  introduction 
to  Bahama  s*«rkeliftg.  This  was  done 
near  coral  reefs,  full  of  life  and  col- 
or. One  could  see  thirty  feet  to  the 
ocean  floor  beneath  the  boat,  and  all 
the  colorful  fish  in  the  area.  Also 
seen  nearby  were  baracuda  and 
sharks  adding  a spark  of  danger  to 
the  setting. 

Other  times  were  spent  lounging 
on  the  deck,  wimming,  or  exploring 
the  small  deserted  islands.  Several 
times  dinner  was  towed  ashore  in 
the  dingy,  and  everyone  enjoyed  a 
cook-out.  Tropical  delights  such  as 
Conch  Chowder  and  Conch  Fritters 
(Conch  found  and  cleaned  by  the 

rew),  or  Pina  Coladas  made  with 
fresh  coconut  added  variety  to  the 
menu. 

One  day  was  spent  with  civiliza- 
tion at  Nassau.  There,  the  straw  mar- 
ket provided  a test  for  everyone’s 
• bartering  talents— but  money  saved 
there  was  lost  later  that  night  at  the 
casino. 

A couple  sailors  enjoyed  scuba 
diving,  a couple  ventured  on  a night 
snorkeling  trip,  and  some  just  work- 
ed on  polishing  a Bahama  tan.  At 
night,  everyone  was  part  of  a paired 
-team  taking  two-hour  shifts  at  the 
helm  while  the  boat  covered  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  the  waters  of  the 
Bermuda  Triangle. 

By  Friday,  the  sailors  had  seen 
enough  of  the  Bimini  and  Berrj'  is- 
lands to  feel  at  home  in  Bimini’s 
quaint  “End  of  the  World”  saloon  as 
they  sipped  Goombay  Smashes  and 
downed  Yellow  Birds. 

Even  before  reaching  Miami  Satur- 


day morning,  the  sailors  were  plan- 
ning for  next  spring.  In  the  mean- 
time, photographs  hold  memories  of 
the  fantastic  Bahama  Easter  of 
1981.  Editor's  note:  At  last 

sighting,  these  fourteen  diehard 
sailors  were  spotted  beached  at 
Loyola  Beach.  Don't  worry  guys, 

there's  always  next  year.  Only,  don't 
forget  me. 


Easter’s  more  fun  in  the  Bahamas 


When  Loyola’s  Sailing  Qub  spons- 
ored a week-long  sailing  venture  in 
the  Bahamas  over  Easter,  amateurs 
and  experienced  sailors  alike  jumped 

on  the  opportunity.  The  result:  four- 

$ 


teen  students  enjoyed  a relaxing  yet 
adventurous  vacation. 

After  carpooling  to  Miami,  the  stu- 
dents loaded  the  52’  Shark  8 with  a 
week’s  worth  of  food,  met  their  cap- 
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When  the  Music’s  over... 

a four-year  tour  of  duty  on  the  good  ship  Rock  and  Roll 

by  Mike  Leubecker 


The  Best  of  the  past  Four  Years 


PARALLEL  LINES 
Blondie/Chrysalis 

Punk  meets  Pop— and  a new,  re- 
spectable form  of  new-wave  is  bom, 
just  odd  and  eccentric  enough  for 
the  pop  audience,  while  Mike  Chap- 
man’s production  was  sweet  enough 
to  ensure  its  success.  Parallel  Lines 
was  a melodic  and  energetic  land- 
mark effort  from  Blondie;  their  fol- 
low-up, Eat  To  The  Beat,  was  dis- 
jointed by  comparison,  the  new  Aut- 
oAmerican  dull  and  postured. 


DOUBLE  FANTASY 
John  Lennon  & Yoko  Ono/Geffen 

Not  because  of  the  events  of 
Black  December,  and  overlokking  Yo- 
ko’s  contributions  to  the  album. 
Double  Fantasy  contains  music  of 
hope  and  of  renewed  dreams— much 
like  a letter,  stating  simply  where 
Lennon’s  been,  what  he’s  been  up 
to,  and  why.  “Clean-Up  Time”  and 
“Starting  Over”  are  perhaps  the  best 
examples  of  this— the  optimism  of 
“Starting  Over”  is  quite  obvious. 


HOLD  OUT 
Jackson  Browne/Elektra 

This  album  may  seem  schmaltzey 
and  cute,  but  maybe  that’s  because 
Browne’s  always  been  so  deadly  seri-“ 
ous.  After  five  albums  of  loneliness, 
onfusion  and  tension,  we  find 
Browne  dealing  with  companionship 
and  satisfaction.  Though  there  is 
something  frightening  about  his  res- 
olution, and  something  terrifyingly 
domestic  about  his  satisfaction,  his 
fight  is  nonetheless  over,  and  Browne 
has  chosen  to  revel  in  his  newly- 
found  situation. 


WAITING  FOR  COLUMBUS 
Little  Feat/Warner  Bros. 

There’s  nothing  extraordinej-ily  spe- 
cial about  this  live  collection,  though 
it  is  pretty  much  the  last  album 
Lowell  George  controlled.  Some  of 
the  material  is  slightly  tedious— the 
excitement  of  Feat’s  performances  is 
difficult  to  transfer  to  record.  But 
for  those  of  you  who  knew  Little 
Feat,  this  serves  as  a testimonial  to 
a group  that  exhibited  a very  special 
selection  of  fine  songs,  an  excellent 
resolution  of  various  musical  influen- 
ces, and  excellent  musicianship. 


THE  CARS 
The  Cars/Elektra 

This  is  simply  an  enjoyable  album, 
melodic,  cool,  and  sophisticated.  But 
most  refreshing  is  their  fusion  of 
new- wave  sound  with  pop  melody 
and  structure.  “Just  What  I Needed” 
is  a good  example;  a tense,  unique 
rhythm  track  is  topped  with  an  easi- 
ly remembered,  deliberately  struc- 
tured hook.  The  sheer  enjoyment  of 
this  album  is  unleashed  by  the  chan- 
ces it  takes— and  the  successes  it 
achieves. 


ARMED  FORCES 
Elvis  Costello 

and  the  Attractions/Columbia 

Excellent  production  from  Nick 
Lowe  allowed  Costello’s  angry,  tena- 
cious songs  to  sting  without  appear- 
ing posed.  The  high  level  of  emotion 
and  eccentric  qualities  of  the  arrange- 
ments are  controlled,  and  kept  from 
becoming  trite  because  the  structures 
Lowe  creates  allow  just  enough  emo- 
tion to  show  through.  With  a firm 
understanding  of  the  excellence  of 
Costello’s  songs  and  his  brooding, 
tortured  delivery,  Lowe  brought  out 
Costello’s  best  on  Armed  Forces. 

IN  THROUGH  THE  OUT  DOOR 
Led  Zeppelin/Swansong 

Zep  was  the  heavy  metal  band  of 
the  past  decade.  However,  such  a 
designation  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
development  and  uniqueness  that  was 
Zeppelin.  While  Van  Halen  was  yelp- 
ing and  AC/DC  was  screaming,  Zep 
produced  a record  hich  transcended 
its  heavy  metal  tag;  a varied,  spirited 
affair  that,  for  the  most  part,  suc- 
ceeded gloriously. 


SOME  GIRLS 


The  Rolling  Stones/Rolling  Stones 

After  several  mediocre  (for  them) 
albums  released  in  the  mid-seventies. 
The  Stones  triumphantly  returned  as 
both  leaders  and  trend-setters  with 
Some  Girls.  Perhaps  a response  to 
the  new-wave’s  claims  of  the  demise 
of  the  old  guard,  or  perhaps  a reac- 
tion to  Bianca  and  high  society  (pro- 
bably both),  it  stands  as  the  sharp- 
est, angriest,  most  agressive  Stones 
bum  of  the  seventies.  With  the  disco 
and  R&B  mix  of  “Miss  You,”  The 
Stones  added  vitality  to  a tiring 
form,  and  claimed  its  turf  as  their 
own. 

DARKNESS  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  TOWN 
Bruce  Springsteen 
& the  E-Street  Band/Columbia 

Darkness  is  a wnrenching,  passion- 
ate, and  direct  display  of  frustration, 
defeat,  and  redemption.  The  album 
presents  a scenario  of  constant  tur- 
moil and  anguish,  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  the  promise  of 
hope  and  redemption.  Darkness  is, 
admittedly,  not  subtle,  but  the  nak- 
edness of  its  tension  makes  the  al- 
bum even  more  powerful 


LIFE  IN  THE  FOODCHAIN 
Tonio  K./Full  Moon 

Satire  and  wit  with  a tight,  driving 
back-up  band.  Tonio’s  compositions 
combine  scathing  wit  with  serious 
themes— all  subservient,  of  course,  to 
the  comic  situation.  Where  else  can 
you  find  a song  spotlighting  Atilla 
The  Hun,  Adolf  Hitler,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Uncle  Sam  (“The  Night 
The  Clocks  All  Quit  (And  The  Gov- 
ernment Failed)”).  “H-A-T-R-E-D,”  at 
the  very  least,  should  be  required  lis- 
tening; at  best,  it’s  the  perfect  end 
for  a devastating  album. 
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Tony  Scuito 

Local  boy  makes  it  big 


by  Sylvia  Acevedo 

Most  people  in  the  music  business 
would  agree  that  it’s  a long,  hard 
climb  to  the  top.  Rock  and  roll  mu- 
sician Tony  Sciuto,  a Baltimore  boy, 
is  no  exception.  At  24,  he  has  not 
only  gained  local  attention  through 
his  various  club  appearances,  but  has 
also  released  an  album,  which  has 
given  him  a strong  following  in  Ja- 
pan. But  like  many  other  local  musi- 
cians, he  has  yet  to  achieve  the  nat 
tionwide  popularity  that  distinguishes 
him  from  the  rest  as  “Tony  Sciuto.” 

Music  has  always  been  a part  of 
his  life.  He  bagan  noticing  songs  on 
the  radio  at  the  age  of  eight  and  re- 
members saving  his  allowance  each 
week  to  buy  the  singles.  He  dreamed 
of  patterning  himself  after  his  idols, 
Frankie  Valle  and  Dione,  and  the 
Beatles’  influence  on  this  desire  was 
like  a “tidal  wave.” 

Musical  interest  was  shared  by  the 
family,  with  his  father,  who  as  a 
professional  saxophonist  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  later  to  form  a>  band 
with  Tony.  He  taught  himself  how 
to  play  the  guitar  and  the  piano, 
starting  with  a magnus  organ.  From 
there,  he  went  on  to  take  formal 
lessons  at  Peabody  in  classical  piano 
and  composition  song  form  and 
learned  how  to  play  the  jazz  guitar, 
from  a local  musician. 

As  his  interest  in  music  increased, 
his  lack  of  interest  in  school  de- 
creased. As  a result,  he  dropped  out 
to  play  "With  a local  rock  and  roll 
band,  Jake.  Using  the  money  he 
made,  he  bought  a tape  recorder  and 
a piano  and  bega'n  writing  his  own 
songs  in  his  basement,  doing  all  the 
back-ups  and  instrumentation  himself. 
As  he  got  older,  and  his  equipment 
and  talent  grew,  he  established  a 
name  in  Baltimore. 

In  1975,  he  and  his  lyricist,  Sam 
Egorin,  entered  the  American  Song 
Festival.  Not  only  did  they  win  that 
year,  but  for  four  consecutive  years, 
they  took  the  prize  of  $100.00.  This 
led  to  what  could  be^considered  the 
“big  break’’  in  his  career— he  was 
signed  to  the  record  label  “Epic” 
and  recorded  his  first  album.  He  was 
“packaged”  as  a singer/songwriter  and 
his  producer  hired  studio  musicians 
out  of  Los  Angeles  to  record  the 
tracks.  Tony  reflects  on  this  album 
and  feels  that  it  doesn’t  portray  him 
as  what  he  is  “The  album  gives  me 
the  image  of  a street  songster— I 
don’t  want  to  come  off  that  way. 
I’m  more  of  a middle-class  guy  sing- 
ing about  life.” 


He  would  also  have  preferred  to 
record  the  album  with  a band  of  his 
own  which  “jumps  out  at  you  with 
vibrance.  Otherwise,  the  album 
doesn’t  have  as  much  feeling— the  in- 
terpretation gets  lost.” 

He  recalls  the  record  contract 
which  he  signed  with  Portrait,  which 
was  picked  up  by  Epic  when  his 
producer  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Australia  and  left  no  one  to  fill  his 
place.  “He  was  my  believer.  Every- 
one else  was  too  caught  up  in  the 
business  to  learn  about  me.  So, 
when  the  deal  folded.  Epic  asked  me 
to  be  on  their  label,  and  I accepted. 

In  the  year  it  took  for  “Island 
Nights”  to  be  released,  the  music 
business  took  a drastic  change.  New 
Wave  bacame  prominent,  with  the 
singer/songwriter  style  on  decline. 
“The  industry  was  pushing  bands- 
— everyone  was  doing  a Beatle  trip.” 
Releasing  the  album  a year  after  it 
was  made  really  hurt  its  success  by 
dating  the  production  and  concept  of 
the  record.  “The  sounds  are  late  70’s 
with  strings  and  horns  being  popular. 
They  didn’t  fit  in  with  the  electronic 
and  raw  sounds  of  the  80’s. 

A tour  of  the  North  and  South 
East  Coast  Region  forms  the  next 
chapter  of  his  career.  Although  he 
only  toured  cities  where  his  songs 
were  already  popular,  he  learned  a 
lot  about  how  promotion  works.  “In 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Epic  didn’t 
promote  the  tour  enough.  I did  two 
shows  that  were  very  poorly  atten- 
ded. In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  my  single 
was  in  the  top  ten,  but  it  wasn’t 
stocked  in  the  stores. 

He  feels  that  this  experience  gave 
him  exposure,  but  didn’t  necessarily 
help  his  career.  If  the  record  com- 
pany isn’t  pushing,  people  can’t  buy 
the  album.  He  cites  another  example 
of  the  company’s  failure  to  promote 
an  artist— Elton  John’s  concert  tour 
last  year.  Tony  wrote  two  songs 
which  were  performed  by  Nigel  Ol- 
son, but  Epic  didn’t  stock  the  album 
in  the  stores. 

Tony  further  describes  the  frustra- 
ting situation.  “A  single  becomes 
popular  because  it’s  banged  into  peo- 
ples’ heads  after  hearing  it  over  and 
over  again  on  the  radio.  Success  in 
this  industry  goes  beyond  talent.  It’s 
a matter  of  getting  the  right  produ- 
cer, someone  who  believes  your  rec- 
ord is  hot  stuff,  that  it’ll  catch  on 
like  fire.  Politics  is  very  important,” 
he  has  discovered,  “and  you’ve  got 
to  please  the  officials.” 

Locally,  Tony’s  performances  in- 
clude opening  for  Robert  Palmer  at 


Tony  Scuito-. not  Bar^  Manilow  or  AC 
/DC  • just  Tony  Scuito^ 


the  Convention  Center  in  1979.  He 
also  appeared  at  Loyola  in  1980, 
and  received  a large  attendance.  He 
enjoys  performing  for  college  crowds, 
because  his  music  appeals  to  young 
people. 

He  has  gained  a following  by  play 
ing  local  rock  clubs  like  Girards,  Re- 
flections, and  Maxwells,  or  “disco 
converts,”  as  he  calls  them..  He’s  also 
appeared  at  No  Fish  Today,  which 
he  described  as  “real  rustic,  like  a 
cavern.”  But  his  frequent  appearances 
gave  his  band,  whom  he  describes  as 
a “group  of  musicians  that  I believe 
in,”  too  much  accesibility.  At  the 
start,  there  were  “elow  to  elbow 
crowds,”  and  many  of  the  same  peo- 
ple went  week  after  week.  But  atten- 
dance soon  dropped  off  when  they 
realized  that  they  could  see  him  any 
time.  “I  could  tell  people  were  get- 
ting bored.  It  turned  into  a job  and 
stopped  being  fun,  like  rock  and  roll 
is  supposed  to  be.” 

A two  week  concert  tour  in  Japan 
last  year  gave  Tony  and  his  band  a 
real  taste  of  success.  “My  album  was 
marketable  in  Japan,”  he  explains- 
“because  the  concept  of  ‘Island, 
Nights’  and  the  aura  surroundingj 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  has  ap- 
peal to  the  Japanese.  Epic/Sony  (anu 


international  distribution  label)  prin- 
ted posters  and  gave  him  a lot  of 
publicity.  His  single  was  in  the  top 
10  and  the  album  was  in  the  top 
20. 

Being  on  stage  in  Japan  has  been 
one  of  the  most  advantageous  exper- 
iences of  his  career.  By  learning  a 
few  Japanese  words  and  talking  with 
his  audience,  he  captured  them.  “I 
would  walk  into  the  pit  to  shake 
hands  and  they  tried  to  grab  me. 
They  rushed  the  stage  and  they 
rushed  the  limosine,  after  the  con- 
cert. He  felt  he  broke  the  gap  be- 
tween himself  and  the  audience  just 
by  speaking  their  language.  But  it 
was  his  American  accent  that  gave 
this  method  an  added  touch.  He 
compares  the  effect  to  British  stars 
who  have  made  it  big  in  the  States. 
“They  say  ‘ello’  without  the  ‘h’,  and 
the  fans  go  wild,”  he  muses. 

After  his  return  from  Japan,  he 
and  his  band  appeared  less  frequent- 
ly. He  noticed  an  enormous  im- 
provement crowd-wise.  Since  his  last 
appearance  at  Maxwell’s  a few 
months  ago,  the  band  has  temporar- 
ily split.  His  keyboard  player  has 
joined  Jan  and  Dean  in  Los  Angeles, 
his  drummer  has  joined  an  Atlantic 
City-Vegas  act,  and  his  brother  is 
currently  in  a local  jazz-rock  band.  • 
“They’ve  got  to  make  a living.  We 
separated  with  the  understanding  that 
whenever  I need  them.  I’ll  just  give 
them  a call.” 

As  the  Tony  Sciuto  story  contin- 
ues to  unfold,  the  question  “Where 
are  you  now?”  arises.  Presently, 
Tony  is  negotiating  with  different 
record  companies  to  produce  a sec- 
ond album  which  is  ready  to  be  re- 
corded. Although  he  has  been 
dropped  by  Epic,  he  has  learned 
from  the  experience.  He  is  carefully 
considering  all  of  his  offers  and 
hopes  to  choose  the  best,  one  in 
which  the  producer  is  compatable 
with  what  he’s  doing,  “A  don’t  want 
to  be  classified  as  a Barry  Manilow 
or  AC/DC.  I’m  somewhere  in  the 
middle.” 

After  cutting  this  second  record, 
Tony  plans  to  tour  the  North  and 
South  East  Region  again.  But  he 
would  like  to  expand  the  tour  to 
other  areas.  “L.A.  is  an  important 
city  to  break.  As  a mirror  city,  it 
means  a lot.  In  this  business,  you’ve 
got  X amount  of  time  to  promote 
your  album  and  I’m  going  to  kick  it 
as  hard  as  I can.  I’m  like  the  new 
kid  on  the  block  and  I’m  going  to 
prove  myself,”  Tony  says  with  deter- 
mination. 
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Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors 

Can  you  sing? 

A Loyola  College  Student  Octet  (barbershop  har- 
mony) is  now  forming.  The  men’s  Octet  will  per- 
form at  major  campus  events  and  throughout  the 
Baltimore  Community. 

I Auditions  start  Monday,  May  18.  For  audition  appt. 

I Call  Fr.  Denis  Moran,  x668 

i (9  am  - 5 pm) 

"Wrg-g-a-fl-B-B'roTfl-rgTB  8 6 fasm 
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The  state  puts  Darwin  Evolution  on  trial 


Way  back  in  the  roaring  twenties, 
when  it  was  fashionable  to  be  reli- 
gious and  less  tolerent  with  those 
who  were  not  so  avid  believers,  and 
when  the  people  were  so  sure  of 
right  and  wrong,  there  were  laws 
passed  in  states  like  Mississippi , Flori- 
da, Texas,  Arkansas  and  OUahoma; 
wMcii  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the 
theory  for  evdlution.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  these  laws  was  the  Tennessee 
version. 

The  Tennessee  law  adopted  in 
1925,  by  the  citizens  of  Tennessee 
which  was  fervently  religious  and 
which  took  the  words  of  the  Bible 
to  be  literal  gospel  truth.  They  be- 
lieved that  every  “good  Christian” 


lived  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  their 
law  being  the  Bible,  and  that  those 
who  didn’t  were  heathens  and  should 
be  cast  out  of  society. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
there  were  those  individuals,  popular- 
ly known  to  us  as  scientists.  While 
they  professed  their  faith  in  a su- 
preme being,  they  were  simultaneous- 
ly able  to  investigate  and  analyze 
other  possible  theories  on  the  origin 
of  the  planet  earth  and  of  mankind. 
These  scientists,  these  people  who 
dared  to  think  and  postulate  that 
there  might  be  other  ways  of  doing 
things  and  other  ways  man  could 
have  developed,  exhibited  a quality 
new  and  scary  to  the  general  public. 
They  presented  an  alternative  to 
what  had  alway  been  doctrine  and 
to  bat  they  had  alswys  believed. 
They  were  blasphemers  and  were  ac- 
cordingly ostroclzed  by  society. 

Their  method  was  to  pass  these 
laws  which  prohibited  these  “unholy 
thoughts”  and  to  strictly  enforce 
them  upon  violators. 

Inherit  the  Wind,  which  plays  at 
Center  Stage  until  June  14th,  is  the 
story  of  a person  who  dared  to  vio- 
late these  laws.  It  is  the  story  at  a 
local  school  teach elr  who  dared  to 
teach  his  childem  about  Charles  Dar- 
win and  his  Origin  of  Species.  A 
teacher  who  dared  to  expose  his  pu- 
pils to  opposing  and  different  view- 
points; who  dared  his  students  to 
think  and  to  question  and  because 
of  this,  he  was  arrested. 

In  actuality,  it  is  the  account  of 
an  actual  Tennessee  Court  Trial,  the 
famous  Scopes  Monkey  Trial  of 
1925,  which  authors  Jerome  Law- 


rence and  Robert  E.  Lee  have  put 
to  paper.  The  audience  was  most  re- 
ceptive to  their  craetion. 

To  Robert  Pastene,  who  played 
the  admirable  defense  attorney  Henry 
Drummond,  (based  on  Clarence  Dar- 
row)  they  responded  quickly  to  his 
quick  witted  interjections  and  to  his 
ability  to  produce  a formidable  de- 
fense in  the  most  adverse  of  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Pastene  indeed  assumed 
the  role  with  all  the  flare  and  wit 
of  a seasoned  counselor. 

Colonel  Mattew  Harrison  Brady 
(based  on  Williams  Jennings  Bryan) 


and  played  by  Robert  Gerringer  is 
characterization  at  its  finest.  Mr. 
Gerringer,  for  anyone  who  imagined 
that  this  was  real  life  and  not  a 
play,  would  be  the  typical  Southern 
Christian:  every  other  word,  “Amen.” 

Hugh  Landwehr  aud  Rick  Gookwin 
do  an  excellent  job  in  designing  the 
set,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
I’ve  ever  seen. 

For  avid  theatergoers  and  lovers  of 
good  literature.  Inherit  the'Wtnd, 
Center  Stage’s  last  production  of  the 
season,  is  an  absolute  must,  and  at 
reasonable  prices  too! 


Col.  Mattew  Harrison  Brady  ( Robert  Gerringer)  gives  “expert”  testimony 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis  under  the  intense  cross-examination  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond ( Robert  Pastene). 


Take  Advantage  of  One  « 
or  Both  of  AACC’s 
Sessions  of  Summer 

Classes  in  1981 


Anne  Arundel  Community  College's 

Session  I — June  22  - August  13 
Session  II  — July  1 - August  13 
Register  for  both  Sessions  June  15  - June  18 


Ft.  Meade 


Glen  Burnie  Center 

June  15 

11  a.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 
5-8  p.m. 


June  16 


11  a.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

'(Military  Personnel  Only) 


Arnold  Campus 

June  17  & 18 
10  a.m.  - 2 p.m. 
5-8  p.m. 


A Wide  Variety  of  Classes  Will  Be  Offered  At 
Our  Glen  Burnie  Center,  the  Fort  Meade  Army  Base 
and  our  Main  Campus  in  Arnold. 

For  More  Information  and  A Free  Schedule  of 
Classes,  Call  269-7246. 


ANNE  ARUNDEL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
101  College  Parkway,  Arnold,  Maryland  21012 


Our  Man  Horace 
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Nighthawks  keeps  you  in  your  seat 


by  William  J.  O’Brien 

An  international  terrorist  bombs  a 
few  buildings  in  London  and  Paris, 
kills  a few  too  many  jr,eaple,  and 
then  because  of  the  publicity  and 
heat  he  receives  from  his  employers 
for  the  over-killing,  must  leave  the 
country.  Where  does  he  go?  To  A- 
merica  of  course;  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity even  for  a terrorist. 

Il».  the  process,  he  undergoes  cos- 
metic surgery,  of  course,  and  upon 
arrival  in  New  York  has  Interpol  and 
other  authorities  stumped-they  have 
no  description  of  this  deadly  terror- 
ist. 

But  two  street  cops-the  pride  of 
all  police  forces,  and  incidently  two 
of  New  York’s  finest,  are  not  fooled. 
They  are  assigned  to  a special  task 


force  to  get  Wulfgar,  the  terrorist, 
do  their  homework,  learn  his  modus 
operandi  and  are  soon  on  the  trail. 

Sounds  like  just  another  bang  ’em 
up,  shoot  ’em  down  cops  and  rob- 
bers movie.  Right? 

Wrong.  Night  Hawks  isn’t  even 
close.  It’s  true  that  the  plot  has  all 
the  basic  elements  but  thats  where  it 
stops  and  goes  so  much  further. 

Universal’s  latest  release  staring 
Sylvester  Stallone  and  Billy  Dee  Wil- 
liams as  the  New  York  cops,  actually 
has  cops  with  brains  for  a change, 
and  that’s  what  makes  the  movie. 

We’re  presented  with  two  oppos- 
ing sides,  each  determined  to  accom- 
plish their  ends  and  •employing all 
methods  necessary  to  do  it.  We  see 
both  sides  using  their  heads  instead 
of  muscles,  to  plan  out  their  next 


DeSilva  and  Wulfgar-  face  to  face;  mind  to  mind;  right  against  might. 


A nice  little  hello  before  the  Miranda  warnings. 


move  and  more  importantly,  to  out- 

think  the  other  person. 

At  the  Interpol  Seminar,  the  cops 
were  told  to  go  inside  Wulfgar’s  head 
to  actually  plan  his  next  move  and 
then  beat  him  to  it;  stop  him  cold 
in  his  tracks.  And  that’s  what  the 
movie  makes  you  do.  You  get  so  in- 
volved that  you  want  to  get  inside 
each  of  their  brains  and  discover  the 
next  move.  It’s  that  compelling. 

Stallone  and  Williams  portray  the 
tough.  New  York  City  cops  with  -aB 
the  zest  and  zeal  of  a determined 
hunter  out  to  get  his  kill.  They 
show  too  that  cops  have  feelings 
when  they’re  told  at  the  seminar  to 
kill  Wulfgar  at  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ty; “Blow  him  away!”. 

And  j^et,  although  the  movie  takes 
on  the  form  of  traditional  “cops  and 


robbers”  with  those  great  shoot  outs, 

there’s  just  so  much  more  to  it  thari 
that.  The  transformation  of  these 
street  cops  into  highly  trained  anti- 
terrorist combatants,  the  relationship 
between  Deke  De  Silva  (Stallone) 
and  his  x-wife  Irene  (Lindsay  Wag- 
ner), and  the  critical  commentary 
which  the  film  makes  on  police  of- 
ficiers  and  terrorist  truely  exhibit  the 
depth  and  quality  of  the  film. 

To  Director  David  Malmuth  and 
Photography  Director  James  A.  Con- 
tner  go  a#  the  praise  for  the  success 
of  this  excellent  movie.  It  never  lags; 
it  moves  and  there  isn’t  a frame  of 
film  that  shouldn’t  be  there. 

And  don’t  forget  to  check  out  the 
ending.  Don’t  get  the  popcorn  or 
you’ll  regret  it. ..until  you  see  it 
again. 


Breaker  M or  ant  dies 

by  Beverly  Serio 


only  to  be  revived 


The  Australian  film  Breaker 
Morant  has  been  out  for  a few 
months  now  and  has  drawn  rave  re- 
views from  critics  all  over  the  world. 
It  has  also  received  praise  from 
many  of  the  teachers  and  students 
here  at  Loyola.  Not  knowing  much 
about  the  movie  except  for  the 
many  strong  recommendations  it  has 
received,  I decided  to  go  find  out 
for  myself  what  the  excitement  over 
Breaker  Morant  vvas  all  about. 

After  the  ten  minutes  of  the 
movie,  I was  sure  I had  heard 
wrong.  The  movie  was  dragging  and 
I was  not  quite  sure  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  introduction  had  men- 
tioned the  Boer  War  of  1880-1902,  in 
which  the  Boer  population  of  South 
Africa  tried  to  gain  independence 
from  the  British  Empire,  and  I 
found  myself  watching  fight  scenes 
between  the  Boers  and  a troop  of 
Australian  soldiers.  Not  being  partic- 
ularly interested  in  -swr  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boers,  I thought  I was 
in  for  a boring  evening  and  a waste 
of  four  dollars.  Quite  to  my  surprise, 
however,  the  ■stojpy  picked  up  and  I 
became  totally  absorbed  in  an  inter- 
esting, well-made  film. 

Although  Breaker  Morant  is  con- 
fusing at  the  beginning,  the  story  un- 
ravels through  the  intermittent  use  of 
flashbacks  and  memory  scenes.  The 
heart  of  the  movie,  though,  is  a 
courtroom  drama  in  which  three 
Australian  soldiers  are  on  trial  for 


the  murder  of  some  Boer  citizens 
and  a German  missionary.  The  kill- 
ings have  caused  an  international  up- 
roar, and  it  is  decided  that  these 
three  men  ar^  to  be  sacrificed  in  or- 
der tokeep  Germany  out  of  the  war 
and  speed  up  the  peace  process. 

Through  the  flashbacks,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  soldiers  are  guilty  of 
the  crimes  for  which  they  are 
charged,  but  their  defense  attorney 
argues  that  it  is  unjust  and  hypocriti- 
cal to  punish  these  men  for  that  are 
frequently  committed  by  soldiers  in 
the  British  Army.  Additionally,  the 
attorney  stresses  that  the  three  Aus- 
tralians were  fighting  under  a new 
type  of  warfare  in  which  there  are 
no  battle  lines  or  codes  of  conduct. 
The  crimes  committed  by  Morant 
and  his  collegues  are  barbarious,  but 
are  they  really  any  different  from 
the  usud  enemy  shootings  and  kill- 
ings that  occi*  in  any  war?  Thus  e- 
volves  the  central  theme  of  the  film, 
a powerful  and  frequently-discussed 
one  at  that  — war  is  a horror  that 
brings  out  the  worst  in  everyone.  As 
the  defense  attorney  states,  “War 
changes  men’s  natures.” 

Through  the  lengthy  and  often  e- 
motional  courtroom  debate,  the 
doomed  Australians  emerge  as  sympa- 
thetic characters.  The  hypocritical 
corruption  of  their  accusers  is  equi- 
vocal to,  if  not  worse,  than,  their 
brutal,  revenge-seeking  crimes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  three  accused  soldiers 
are  likable  characters  who  seem  to 
have  been  caught  up  in  circumstances 


beyond  their  control.  Although 
George  Witton,  the  youngest  defen- 
dant, joined  the  army  for  noble  and 
patriotic  reasons,  he  is  rudely  awak- 
ened to  the  horrors  of  war  when  he 
is  forced  to  execute  Boers,  and  sub- 
sequently finds  himself  court-mar- 
tialed for  obeying  orders.  Equally 
sympathetic  is  Morant,  a romanticist 
who  would  much  rather  sing  and 
write  poetry  than  fight  in  the  fields 
of  South  Africa. 

The  acting  in  Breaker  Morant  is 
nothing  short  of  superb.  Edward 
Woodward,  who  plays  Captain  Harry 
Morant,  is  impressive  and  distin- 
guished in  the  title  role.  Perhaps 
even  more  magnificent  in  his  role  is 
Jack  Thompson  as  J.F.  Thomas,  the 
defense  lawyer  for  the  three  Austral- 
ians. Thompson’s  brilliant  acting 
brings  the  character  of  the  lawyer 
from  a disorganized,  unprepared  rep- 
resentative into  a shrewd  and  skillful 
strategist.  His  experience  lies  in  wills 
and  conveyances,  not  in  court-martial 
cases.  By  the  end  of  the  trial,  how- 
ever, he  has  proved  himself  a truly 
brilliant  lawyer,  with  his  closing  re- 
marks to  the  jury  exceptionally  con- 
vincing. 

In  addition,  Brian  Bedesford  also 
does  a tremendous  job  with  the 
direction  of  the  film.  The  cinema- 
tography is  superior  and  the  camera 
angles  are  varied  and  unique,  adding 
to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  story. 
The  dingy,  prison-like  room  in  which 
the  trial  is  held  is  shown  from  every 
angl 


view  at  the  conclusion  of  J.  F’ 
Thomas’  dramatic  remarks.  After  his 
last  sentence,  everyone  in  the  court- 
room slowly  vanishes  from  the 
screen.  The  almost-  supernatural 
effect  is  rather  startling. 

By  the  end  of  Breaker  Morant,  I 
was  quite  impressed  with  the  film.  I 
found  the  four  dollar  admission  price 
no  to  be  a waste  of  money,  but  a 
worthwhile  investment  in  entertain- 
ment  


Just  a quick  word  of  thanks 
to  all  my  writers  for  meeting  thier 
deadlines  and  coming  through  during 
the  year.  A big  Thanks  to  Cathy 
Bowers.  This  is  number  46  for 
me(Thank  God  its  over).  See  you  in 
September.  -Bill 
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The  End  (Whew!) 

It  has  been  a week  of  surprises,  most  notably 
(at  least  from  our  point  of  view)  the  breaking  of 
the  composer  and  the  delay  of  the  issue. 

Doing  the  paper  on  Sunday  was  certainly  dif- 
ferent than  laying-out  on  Thursday.  Instead  of  star- 
ting at  8 p.m.  we  planned  on  a 10  a.m.  start.  Of 
course,  it  didn‘t  work  out  that  way,  and  more  like 
Thursday,  it  looks  like  we’ll  be  here  until  seven  or 
eight  this  morning. 

We  planned  a big  finale,  as  you  can  see,  24 
pages,  and  not  only  has  it  kept  us  from  getting 
home  early,  it  has  kept  us  from  reflecting  on  a 
rather  incredible  fact  — this  is  it,  the  end,  the  last 
issue  of  the  year.  After  today  we  staffers  go  back 
to  being  regular  students,  worrying  about  such 
mundane  things  as  exams. 

The  thing  I’ll  miss  most  are  the  friends.  The 
staff  is,  as  it  must  be  to  carry  on,  a mixture  of 
aU  classes.  Unfortunately,  it  means  each  year,  rela- 
tionships that  have  been  forming  for  a couple  of 
years  are  broken  up.  Next  year,  we’ll  miss  Donna 
Weaver,  Phil  Iverson,  and  of  course,  Chris  Kalten- 
bach.  They’ve  contributed  an  awful  lot  to  the  pa- 
per, and  so  far,  I can’t  exactly  figure  out  how 
we’re  going  to  put  a paper  out  without  them.  But 
I guess  we’ll  manage. 

They’ll  be  leaving  behind  a paper  which  has  been 
pretty  good  (I  can  say  that,  I wasn’t  the  editor; 
it’s  next  year  when  I’ll  have  to  be  modest.)  It’s 
average  length  has  increased  from  8-12  pages  to 
12-16  pages.  The  number  of  typographical  errors 
has  increased  a little,  but  this  is  because  we’ve 
become  self-sufficient  except  for  printing,  quite  and 
achievement,  and  a money-saver,  for  a college  pa- 
per. It’s  given  us  the  advantage /disadvantage  of 
being  able  to  write  things  halfway  through  the 
night  before  the  paper  comes  out.  It  makes  us  very 
up-to-date,  but  it  also  keeps  us  up  i all  night  and 
sometimes  even  makes  the  paper  late  coming  out. 

And  so  this  is  the  starting  off  point  for  next 
year.  Definitely  a tough  act  to  follow.  We  can’t 
make  the  paper  longer  — we  can’t  afford  it,  and  I 
don’t  think  anyone  would  read  it.  We  can’t  make 
it  any  more  up  to  date  (certain  articles  in  this 
issue  excepted)  without  having  it  come  out  too  late 
for  student  to  read  on  Friday. 

Hopefully  we’ll  be  a little  more  efficient,  fewer 
jobs  left  until  the  last  minute  and  therefore  done 
with  less  than  proper  care.  Not  an  easy  or  gla- 
mourous goal,  but  it’s  all  the  room  for  improve- 
ment that  last  year’s  staff  has  left  us. 

Lauren  Somody 

Editor-in-Chief,  1981-’82  Greyhound 
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letters  to  the  editors 


Awards 


This  letter  to  the  editor  is 
one  which  voices  much  disap- 
pointment and  curbed  anger 
^»»ee¥ning  the  voting  for 
the  1981  Senior  Athlete 
Awards.  After  not  hearing  any 
word,  nor  seeing  any  publicity 
about  the  voting,  I decided  to 
inquire  about  the  election. 
But,  to  my  chagrin  I 
discovered  that  the  voting 
had  already  taken  place  on 
Thursday  May  7,  and  it  was 
one  day  too  late—  Friday 
May  8.  Again  I inquired  how  I 
might  get  one  last  chance  to 
rectify  the  situation.  It  was 
suggested  that  I call  the  Stu- 
dent Athletic  Association  Pres- 
ident.  Student  Athletic 
Association?!?  President!?  I 
had  not  heard  those  terms 
mentioned  in  some  time. 
Now,  all  I hope  is  that  the 
lack  of  advertisement  for  this 
year’s  vote  was  due  to  unfor- 
seen  circumstances  or  bad 
luck,  and  not  to  be  attributed 
to  personal  motives  or  lack  of 
responsibility.  Furthermore, 
whatever  happened  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  S.A.A.,  such  as 
fun  day?  A few  simple  phone 
calls  to  other  team’s  captains 
or  some  simple  8”xl2”  pos- 
ters I think  would  have  done 
the  trick  to  improve  com- 
munication. But,  hat  is  a 
lost  chance  to  Vote?  Only 
the  fact  that  the  student  I 
thought  most  deserving  the  a- 
ward  did  not  recieve  that 
vote!  So  let  us  get  it  together 
S. A. A. Just  call  me,  I’ll  be  glad 
to  do  all  I can  to  help. 

Thank  you, 
Joseph  Tilghman 

Misconception 

The  Greyhound  is  apparently 
convinced  that  Loyola’s  4-1-4 
curriculum  is  destined  to  be 
replaced  by  a new  credit- 
-based  system.  This  misconcep- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  reoprter  of  “The 
Curriculum  Blues  Aren’t  Over 
Yet”  (May  8)  did  not  attend 
any  repeat  joint  sessions  of 
COUS  and  College  Council 
nor  interview  anyone  other 
than  Mr.  ^heye,  the  author 
of  the  latest  proposal.  In  real- 
ity, Mr.  Scheye’s  proposed 
curriculum  has  met  with 
much  opposition.  At  the  May 
5th  meeting,  there  was  so 
much  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  committee  members 
and  department  chairpersons 
that  it  seems  impossible  to 
have,  as  The  Greyhound  •‘epor- 
ted,  a curricular  change  take 
place  by  the  fall  of  1981.  In 
fact,  the  earliest  a curricuium 
change  could  be  implemented, 
was  recommended  by  the  pro- 
posal, would  by  in  September 
of  1982. 

The  Greyhound  has  made  a 
couple  of  other  erroneous 
statements.  First,  the  two  free 
electives  added  by  the  pro- 
posal are  not  prescribed  to 
particular  semester  or  year,  as 
reported  last  week.  And  sec- 
ondly, Mr.  Scheye  has  not  in- 
troduced a second  proposal 
for  curricular  change  but,  real- 
izing the  unpopuiarity  of  his 
proposal,  has  only  discussed 


possible  modifications  of  his 
original. 

The  Greyhound  also  failed, 
to  report  on  the  fate  of  Jan- 
uary Term  in  the  new  curric- 
ulum proposal.  According  to 
Mr.  Scheye,  the  member  of  re- 
quired January  Term  courses 
wouid  be  reduced  from  three 
to  two,  including  oniy  for- 
eign/domestic travel,  intern- 
ships and  vaguely  defined  in- 
terdisciplinary courses.  In  ad- 
dition, there  will  be  no  facul- 
ty requirement  of  teaching 
during  J-term.  All  faculty 
members  will  be  compensated 
for  their  work  on  an  over- 
1 oiad  basis,  so  there  would 
be  no  guarantee  of  any  cour- 
ses being  taught  in  the  mini- 
mester.  As  Lee  Janney  poin- 
ted out  in  her  letter  to  the 
editor(  Curriculum— May  8),  but 
which  the  Greyhound  failed 
to  note,  this  elimination  of 
teaching  obligations  can  iead 
to  nothing  but  an  eventual 
elimination  of  Loyola’s 
distinctive  January. 

Scott  Drew  ‘83 
Joe  A.  Kufera  ‘81 

members  of  COUS  and  the 
Joint  Committee 

Evaluations 

Having  just  completed  my 
final  Teacher  Evaluation  for 
this  year,  I feel  compelled  to 
write  this  letter.  I realize  the 
benefit  of  the  Evaluations, 
particularly  to  freshmen  and 
transfer  students,  when  choos- 
ing courses.  Yet,  it  would  be 
additionally  beneficial  to  stu- 
dents if  the  choice  of  respon- 
ses was  more  diversified.  I 
perceive  a very  weak  differ- 
ence between  “agree  strongly” 
and  “agree  very  strongly.”  In- 
stead, recognition  should  be 
given  to  those  who  have  no 
opinion  or  no  background 
knowledge  with  which  to  ans- 
wer the  questions.  If  a profes- 
sor never,  “...related  the  topic 
to  other  areas  when  appropri- 
ate” the  student  will  have  to 
disagree  to  that  question. 
However,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  the  student  actually  dis- 
agrees but  that  the  answers 
are  not  applicable  to  his  situ- 
ation. Unable  to  convey  an 
honest  opinion  concerning  a 


course,  a student  may,  in  his 
frustration,  randomly  punch 
out  answers  and  thus  the  pur- 
pose of  evaluating  would  be 
hopelessly  defeated.  The  solu- 
tion lies  in  a revision  of  the 
evaluating  form.  Give  us  the 
opportunity  to  give  the  pro- 
fessors the  grade  that  they 
deserve ! ! 

Jeanne  Cronin‘84 


Guns 


The  recent  shootings  of 
President  Reagan  and  Pope 
John  Paul  II  have  spurred  a 
lot  of  controversy  over  the 
gun  control  issue.  I think 
that  handguns  are  the  main 
issue  here  as  rifles  are  not 
used  in  homocides  nearly  as 
much  as  handguns. 

Most  argue  that  guns  don’t 
kill  people;  people  kill 
people.  This  is  true  butj 
stricter  control  of  the 
issuance  of  handguns,  I don’t 
think  anyone  would  disagree, 
would  reduce  homocide 
greatly.  This  country,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  for 
that  matter,  must  reduce  the 
convenience  of  murder.  The 
number  of  spontaneous 
handgun  slayings  in  this 
country  is  staggering.  If  it 
was  hard  to  obtain  a gun  to 
kill  someone,  then  most 
people  would  drop  the  idea. 

Such  talk  of  gun  control 
started  my  thinking  of  guns 
in  general.  Handguns,  as  far 
as  I can  see,  have  two  uses; 
target  practice  and  taking 
lives.  People  rarely  hunt 
game  with  handguns.  Guns 
have  no  redeeming  value  in 
the  world  of  commerce. 
They  produce  nothing  they 
are  strictly  destructive  tools. 

I think  that  the  public 
and  the  government  should 
consider  these  arguments.  It 
does  not  make  much  sense 
to  me  that  publicly  owned 
corporations  produce  a device 
and  sell  it  to  the  public 
who  in  turn  use  it  to  kill 
each  other.  Like  everything 
else,  it  has  to  stop 
somewhere. 

Alvin  Hutchinson 
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[Author's  note:  This  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  a 
student  newspaper  at  Loyola 
is  an  excerpt  from  my  history 
of  the  College.  The  sediment 
appears  midway  in  a chapter 
about  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions and  traditions  on 
the  new  campus  here  at  Ever- 
green. Prior  to  this  section, 
the  reader  has  learned  how 
hazing  became  an  accepted 
practice  and  how  and  why 
the  student  council  was  estab- 
lished. After  this  segment,  the 
narrative  continues  with  an 
explanation  of  when  and  how 
the  colors  green  and  gray 
were  chosen,  the  organization 
of  a varsity  football  team, 
what  dances,  proms  and  social 
affairs  were  held  on  campus, 
the  legal  separation  of  Loyola 
College  from  Loyola  High 
School,  and  the  departure  of 
Father  Joseph  McEneany, 

S.J. the  President  who 

moved  Loyola  College  from 
Calvert  Street  to  Evergreen. 
That  is  a lot  to  cover— 
^especially  in  a chapter  that 
is  only  twenty-three  type- 
written pages  in  length 

including  backnotes.  All  I can 
say  is  that  readers  will  be 
getting  a lot  for  their  time 
and  money  when  the  history 
of  Loyola  College  is  finally 
published.] 

The  students,  feeling  the 
need  for  an  additional  channel 
to  express  their  views,  started 
a newspaper.  William  McWil- 
liams ’26, later  appointed  to 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  1981  recipient  of 
The  Carroll  Medal,  and  “Char- 
lie” Max  Ways  ’26,  editor  of 
Fortune  and  author  of  Be- 
yond Survival  , were  its 
founding  spirits  and  who,  for 
different  reasons,  were  viewed 
as  outsiders  by  the  other  stu- 
dents. The  first  commuted 
from  “Crabtown”  (Annapolis) 
and  the  second,  though  a Bal- 
timorean, was  considered  a 
non-conformist.  Both  shared  a 
fascination  with  the  writing 


and  exploits  of  H.L.  Mencken 
that  also  separated  them  from 
their  peers. 

When  McWilliams  and  Ways 
first  broached  the  subject  to 
Father  McEneany,  he  prompt- 
ly and  firmly  said,  “No.”  Not 
daunted,  they  waited  for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  raise 
the  matter  again.  This  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Stan 
Coffall,  the  new  football 
coach,  who  recognized  the 
value  of  a newspaper  in  pro- 
moting student  and  alumni 
enthusiasm.  When  Jrpfproached 
by  McWilliams  and  Ways,  he 
gave  them  his  support,  and 
this  seems  to  have  persuaded 
the  school  authorities. 

The  editors  and  staff  of 
The  Evergreen  Chatter  as  the 
paper  was  named,  meant  it  to 
be  more  than  just  a vehicle 
for  boosting  sports.  In  their 
November  16,  1925  manifesto, 
they  declared  it  to  be  “the 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  stu- 
dents.” To  this  end,  they  soli- 
cited comments  on  campus 
life;  but  even  more  significant- 
ly they  set  aside  time  during 
their  staff  meetings  for  their 
fellows  to  discuss  campus  is- 
sues. In  an  early  edition  of 
the  paper,  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a student  council 
was  raised  on  the  front  page. 
In  another,  the  editors  indi- 
cated their  preference  that  en- 
rollments at  Loyola  be  limited 
to  about  five  hundred  (half 
the  goal  that  President  Mc- 
Eneany had  envisioned)  and 
their  aversion  to  Loyola’s  be- 
coming “a  real  boarding 
school.”  I!] 

There  were  other  interesting 
items.  Editor  McWilliams  filled 
a page  with  a lively  and 
wide-ranging  discussion  of  Am- 
erican music.  His  climax  was 
the  question:  What  composer 
is  writing  typically  American 
works?  His  camdidate  was 
George  Gershwin,  whose 
“Rhapsody  in  Blue”  had  been 
performed  for  the  first  time 
only  a year  earlier.  The 
“Rhapsody”  was  not  a pretty 


piece  of  music,  McWilliams 
wrote,  but  it  had  an  under- 
tone of  restlessness  and  ended 
in  a crash  of  uncertainty.  If  a 
commonplace  judgment  now, 
it  was  perceptive  for  that 
time  and  unexpected  in  this 
locale. 

A few  months  later,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not 
military  officers  could  be 
called  professional  men  was 
essayed.  This  was  not  the  fer- 
vent anti-militarism  which  was 
afflicting  college  students  else- 
where, but  a cool  appraisal  of 
the  “profession  of  arms.”  No 
military  officer  qualified  as  a 
true  professional,  not  even  a 
newly  commissioned  West 
Pointer,  till  he  had  served 
enough  time  to  secure  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  captain— 
—maybe  only  first  lieutenant 
for  the  graduate  of  West 
Point.  Service  in  the  infantry, 
cavalry,  or  artillery  would  de- 
lay professional  status  untill  the 
rank  of  major  was  achieved. 
Taken  seriously,  this  essay 
seems  rather  pontifical  but 
the  author  wrote  with  tongue- 
-in-cheek. 

After  the  graduation  of  its 
founders.  The  Chatter 
appeared  dHty  once  dur- 

ing the  next  fall  . No  definitive 
explanation  has  been  offered 
for  its  demise,  but  the  most 
likely  cause  was  a lack  of 
funds.  The  founding  staff 
seems  to  have  relied  maihly 
on  advertising.  Although  for  a 
time  funds  were  sufficient  to 
persuade  an  indulgent  printer 
to  publish  the  paper,  bills 
mounted,  and  finally  he  called 
for  payment — thus  the  de- 
mise of  Loyola’s  first  student 
newspaper. 

In  the  autumn  of  1927, 
a new  group  of  leaders  e- 
merged  and  they  planned  ac- 
tion on  several  matters.  Balti- 
more sportswriters  were  using 
a variety  of  nicknames  to  des- 
ignate Loyola’s  varsity  teams, 
including  “the  Jesuits”  and 
“the  Irish.’’  These  students 
thought  something  more  dis- 


tinctive was  needed.  To  deal 
vrith  this,  Edward  Tribbe  ‘28, 
later  entered  The  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  Hugh  Meade  ‘29, 
entered  politics  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  Eightieth  (Congress, 
(with  the  assistance  of  the 
class  presidents)  called  a meet- 
ing of  the  student  body. 
They  wanted  to  revive  the 
newspaper  with  a new  name 
that  would  also  serve  as  mas- 
cot for  the  football  team.  In 
addition,  the  totem  somehow 
had  to  eembody  the  new 
school 

ments  inspired  on  was  to 
nominate  the  parrot;  a peer 
more  partial  and  might  have 
been  appropriate  on  the  mast- 
head of  the  paper,  they  hard- 
ly could  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tional symbol. 

Some  , sounder  mind  (prob- 
ably Tribbe’s)  suggested  the 
greyhound.  It  was  then 
thought  to  be  the  fleetest  ani- 
mal in  the  world  (the  speed 
of  the  cheetah  had  not  yet 
been  establishe:’  Furthe'-- 
more,  the  greyhound,  it  could 
be  argued  was  bred  by  the 
Irish  and  was  associated  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  im- 
ported the  dogs  for  racing. 
All  saw  how  appropriate  the 
suggestion  was  and  immediate- 
ly agreed.  The  varsity  teams 
got  a proper  mascot  and  the 
student  paper  had  a new 
name. 

A few  years  later,  Loyola’s 
emblem  appeared  on  campus 
in  living  form.  A pair  of 
greyhounds  were  given  to  the 
College  by  Mrs.  John  J. 
Raskob.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  difficult  animals  to  main- 
tain. Even  the  athletic  staff 
was  not  ast  enough  to  catch 
them  when  they  got  away, 
crowd  noises  at  the  games 
made  them  extremely  nervous. 

When,  tragically,  one  of  them 
was  felled  by  a larger  dog 
that  somehow  appeared  on 
campus,  the  surviving  hound 
was  returned  to  the  donor. 
Periodically  thereafter,  some- 


one unaware  of  this  exper- 
ience would  suggest  getting  a 
live  greyhound  for  a school 
mascot.  If  the  campaign  be- 
came serious  enough,  members 
of  the  athletic  staff  recounted 
what  happened  before,  and 
for  a time  this  settled  the 
questeion.  Eventually,  this  felt 
need  was  satisfied  with  a 
greyhound  costume  which  has 
appeared  on  a cheerleader  at 
games  for  more  than  a de 
cade. 

The  newspaper  fared  better. 
Originally  only  four  pages. 
The  Greyhound  appeared 
semi-monthly — more  or  less— 
—until  the  1960s  when  it  be- 
came four  times  larger  and  a 
weekly.  Its  continuing  exist- 
ence was  assured  when,  shortly 
after  its  revival,  the  whole 
student  body  became  subscrib 
ers  by  assigning  part  of  their 
general  activity  "fee  to  the 
newspaper.  Its  stories  and  no- 
tices have  chronicled  the  do- 
ings of  the  students,  faculty 
and  alumni.  Book  and  theatre 
reviews,  features,  and  editor- 
ials provide  an  interesting  re- 
cord of  student  sensibilities 
and  opinion.  Editorials  are 
particularly  valuable  as  evi  - 
de  nee  of  stands  taken  on  var- 
ious public  issues some 

quite  different  from  what 
might  be  expected.  Changes  in 
prevailing  styles  and  mores  are 
evident  in  the  advertising. 

The  quality  of  the  paper 
has  varied  with  the  cycle  of 
additions  and  departures  from 
the  staff.  In  1948,  however, 
when  several  issues  were  eval- 
uated by  national  college 
press  associations  they  re- 
ceived high  scores.  For  a few, 
membership  on  the  staff  was 
an  apprenticeship  to  careers  in 
writing  or  journalism.  For 
most  others  it  became  a 
pleasantly  remembered  episode 
of  their  days  at  the  College. 

Dr.  Varga  is  a professor  of 
history  here  at  Ixiyola. 


Problems 

Once  upon  a time  there 
was  a small  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. This  college  had  many 
features  that  distinguished  it 
from  others.  It  had  main- 
tained its  commitment  to  a 
liberal  arts  tradition  by  refus- 
ing to  diviate  from  the  core 
curricum.  Its  commitment  to 
the  liberal  arts  tradition  was 
also  reflected  by  maintaining 
the  4-1-4  curriculum.  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  feature  of 
4-1-4  curriculum  was  Jan 
Term.  During  this  unique  per- 
iod, a student  had  the  chance 
to  travel,  gaan  experience  in 
his  or  her  chosen  profession, 
take  a course  outside  his  or 
her  area  of  study  for  a more 
broad  view.  Students  also 
worked  hard  to  plan  a broad 
social  calander  and  social  acti- 


vities flourished.  Then  some- 
thing happened  “modifica- 
tions” were  made.  There  were 
less  courses  offered  because 
teach.  There  were  less 
students  on  campus  because 
they  need  take  only  two  Jan 
terms.  When  the  college  coun- 
dil  voted  to  tiancel  Jan  Term 
and  have  a 5-5  curriculum  no 
one  cared;  no  one  realized 
the  college  was  losing  a part 
of  its  liberal  arts  tradition. 

The  synopsis  above  could 
prove  true.  If  Dr.  Scheye’s 
proposal  is  approved  by  the 
college  council,  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  above  synopsis 
will  be  history. 

I have  two  problems  with 
Dr.  Scheye’s  proposal:  it  hin- 
ders the  future  of  Jan  Term 
and  it  brings  about  an  in- 
equitable credit  system. 

It  hinders  Jan  Term  in 
three  ways.  It  reduces  the 
smount  of  Jan  Terms  a stu- 
dent has  to  take.  It  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  facul- 
ty to  teach.  It  takes  accredi- 
tation away  from  valuble 


courses. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem 
is  the  reduction  of  the  a- 
mount  of  required  Jan  Terms. 
This  would  limit  a students 
chance  to  explore  so  me  of  the 
unique  things  Jan  term  has  to 
offer.  Once  a student  has  tak- 
en two  Jan  Terms  he  or  she 
may  no  longer  entertain  the 
notion  of  a third.  Further- 
more, any  student  entertaining 
the  notion  of  a third  Jan 
term  may  have  problems  get- 
ting into  a third  course.  The 
reduction  of  the  amount  of 
required  Jan  Terms  would 
also  limit  the  student  popula- 
tion on  campus.  This  would 
be  detremental  to  a good  so- 
cial calander.  Tom  lacaboni 
and  Joe  Kufera  worked  hard 
to  show  that  a good  broad 
social  calander  is  possible  over 
Jan  Term.  Such  a calander 
would  not  be  possible  if  the 
student  population  becomes 
smaller. 

By  taking  a way  the  re- 
quirement that  an  instructor 
teach  a Jan  Term  the  council 


would  practically  be  asking 
for  a reduction  of  courses. 
New  faculty  members  might 
pass  up  a chance  to  teach  a 
Term.  Faculty  members  that 
chose  to  teach  Jan  Terms 
may  find  it  less  rewarding  as 
a result  of  student  apathy  (an 
inevitable  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  student  population.) 

Finally  the  proposal  takes 
credit  away  firom  good  cour- 
ses, among  them  Freshmen 
Seminar.  Having  taken  the 
Freshmen  Sem  course  I know 
it  is  worth  academic  credit! 

The  proposal  also  establish- 
es an  inequitable  credit  sys- 
tem. I agree  witti  Dr.  Scheye 
that  “the  core  is  more  im- 
portant.” The  average  person 
makes  at  least  one  career 
change  thus  a choice  of  major 
may  not  be  that  important 
whereas  a broad  liberal  educa- 
tion teaches  one  how  to  rea- 
son and  be  open  to  other 
ideas  (something  needed  in 
any  line  ‘ of  work.)  However, 
we  do  not  need  to  restructure 
the  curriculum  to  show  this. 


A student  should  come  to  see 
the  value  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion through  his  own  exper- 
ience. I know  this  is  posible 
because  it  constantly  happens 
to  me. 

By  making  the  core  course 
worth  more  than  the  major 
courses  a student  my  come  to 
resent  the  core  courses  instead 
of  appreciate  them.  Upper  lev- 
el courses  require  more  work. 
No  matter  what  the  major.  It 
seems  inevitable  that  by  mak- 
ing the  core  courses  worth 
more  they  will  have  a greater 
effect  on  ones  GPA  despite 
the  fact  that  they  probably 
do  not  require  as  much  work. 
Any  promise  to  rid  the  sys- 
tem of  such  an  inequity  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a case  of 
voodoo  mathematics. 

I strongly  urge  all  members 
of  the  college  council  to  vote 
no  on  this  proposal. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
Dennis  Olver  ‘82 
Jan  Term  Committee 
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Is  There  life  after  the  Greyhound? 

What  a long,  strange  trip  its’s  been 


by  Chris  Kaltenbach 


Whoever  first  put  into 
words  the  notion  of  a mixed 
blessing  must  have  been  a col- 
lege student,  about  to  be  e- 
victed  from  the  sheltered 
world  of  academia  and  tossed 
into  the  real  world. 

And  if  someone  were  to 
show  me  that  that  person  was 
a former  Greyhound  editor,  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  one  bit. 

Ninety-one  issues  of  this 
paper  have  appeared  on  Loy- 
ola’s campus  during  my  four 
year’s  here.  I’ve  been  a staff 
member  for  all  but  the  first 
three;  for  the  last  thirty-five, 
I’ve  had  the  honor/pleasure 
of  serving  as  editor-in-chief. 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that 
this  is  my  last  issue;  hard  to 
believe  that  I’ll  never  have  to 
worry  again  about  who’s  been 
assigned  to  write  what,  and 
whether  they’re  ever  going  to 
get  their  damned  article  in; 
hard  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  last  time  I’ll  have  to  stay 
up  all  night  putting  the  paper 
together,  the  last  time  I’ll 
have  to  drive  the  papers  back 
from  the  printer  on  Russell 
Street  and  distribute  them  on 
campus. 

But  as  I said  earlier,  this 
getting  out  of  here  is  a 
mixed  blessing,  and  there  are 
some  positive  aspects  to  the 
whole  process.  Once  May  31 
arrives  and  I walk  off  that 
stage,  diploma  firmly  in  hand, 

I can  kiss  good-bye  the  anxi- 
ety attacks  that  have,  for  the 
past  four  years,  disguised 
themselves  as  tests  or  term 
papers.  School  itself  might  be 
a lot  of  fun,  but  tests  and 
papers  are  a definite  drag, 
and  should  be  avoided  if  at 
all  possible.  After  May  31,  it 
becomes  possible. 

It’s  been  a long  time  since 
my  bed  and  I have  spent  any 
real  time  together.  Once 
school  is  over  and  the  Grey- 
hound is  behind  me,  I look 
forward  to  getting  into  some 
heavy  re-acquainting  with  my 
inanimate,  four-legged  friend. 

But  there’s  no  replacement 
for  the  security  of  college  or  I 
the  excitement  of  the  Grey- 
hound—especially  the  latter.  I 
give  myself  about  four  weeks 
before  I start  going  stir  crazy. 
For  one  thing,  my  body’s  not 
used  to  sleeping  on  Thursday 
nights;  I can  just  hear  myself 
now,  waking  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  screaming  for  an' 
exacto  and  yelling  at  people 
to  get  their  pages  laid  out. 
My  car  will  probably  start 
driving  down  Charles  Street  to 
Loyola,  pulling  into  my  reg- 
ular parking  space  behind  the 
student  center,  without  my 
having  so  much  as  put  the 
key  in  the  ignition. 

And  perhaps  worst  of  all. 
I’ll  have  to  start  buying  my 
own  records  again,  and  actual- 
ly paying  for  movies— no  more 
free  promotion  copies  or  pas- 
ses. 

I’m  sure  that  the  ability  to 
cope  will  come  with  time, 
but  meanwhile  what)  the  heck 
am  I supposed  to  do? 

The  Greyhound  is  a pretty 
strange  creature.  None  of  the 


editors  working  on  it  get 
paid,  and  yet  each  one  of  us 
puts  in  an  ungodly  amount  of 
time  and  number  of  hours  in- 
to seeing  that  it  comes  out 
every  week.  I know  of  few 
relationships  which  demand 
that  degree  of  devotion. 

In  the  course  of  my  four 
years  as  a staff  member,  the 
Greyhound  has  come  a long 
way— not  as  a result  of  the 
efforts  of  any  one  person, 
but  rather  through  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  a very  talented 
and  very  special  group  of 
people. 

Of  course,  the  paper  is  far 
from  perfect.  For  one  thing, 
the  staff  is  still  more-or-less 
feeling  their  way  with  our 
new  typesetting  equipment, 
experimenting,  trying  to  find 
ways  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance and,  hopefully,  make 
things  a little  easier  for  those 
of  us  responsible  for  putting 
it  out. 

Occassionally,  articles  appear 
in  the  Greyhound  which 
aren’t  quite  as  comprehensive 
as  they  could  (or  should)  be. 
We  realize  the  problem,  but 
find  it  an  extremely  difficult 
one  to  resolve.  In  addition  to 
working  for  us,  our  reporters 
are  also  students,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there’s  only  so  much 
time  they  can  put  into  any 
one  story.  Inevitably,  there’s 
another  source  we  should 
have  consulted  for  a story, 
another  person  we  should 
have  Interviewed.  For  years, 
my  predecessors  and  I have 
been  making  a value  judg- 
ment, that  it  was  worth  sac- 
rificing a little  in  comprehen- 
siveness in  order  that  we 
could  keep  the  paper  current 
and  its  coverage  up  to  date. 
An  increased  emphasis  on  sa- 
turation coverage  would,  un- 
fortunately, result  in  stories 
that  told  it  all,  but  were 
hopelessly  outdated. 

But  there  is  an  awful  lot 
right  with  the  Greyhound, 
and  a lot  of  potential  yet  to 
be  reakized.  Our  coverage  has 
increased  greatly;  rarely  does 
a major  campus  event  or  issue 
pass  by  without  some  men- 
tion in  our  pages.  Our  cover- 
age of  the  arts  has  increased 
tremendously,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  music,  film,  and  the- 
ater. 

The  number  of  people  in- 
volved with  the  paper  has  al- 
so increased  markedly.  We 
have  a full  editorial  staff  of 
ten,  with  a strong,  responsible  ' 
core  of  about  a dozen  repor-  \ 
ters.  j 

The  Greyhound,  I feel,  has  ' 
developed  into  an  excellent 
college  newspaper.  And 
though  the  paper  still  has  a 
long  way  it  can  go,  the  hard 
work  nd  dedication  I’ve  seen 
demonstrated  by  my  fellow 
workers  on  the  staff  assures 
me  that  the  paper  will  contin- 
ue to  grow  and  prosper  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Loyola  College,  too,  has 
grown  greatly  over  the  past 
four  years,  and  I would  feel 
lax  if  I didn’t  take  this  op- 
portunity to  comment,  just 


for  a moment,  on  where  Loy- 
ola’s been,  and  where  it 
seems  to  be  going. 

It  seems  almsot  certain  that 
Loyola’s  present  4-1-4  curric- 
ulum is  in  for  some  sort  of 
change,  though  no  one  seems 
to  know  just  what  that 
change  will  be.  My  own  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  are  that 
we  should  stick  with  the 
4-1-4.  Unfortunately,  the  days 
of  the  full-time  student  are 
pretty  much  over;  in  addition 
to  carrying  a full  course  load, 
most  students  have  to  take  a 
part-time  job  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  tuition.  Add  to 
this  whatever  extracurriculars 
a student  chooses  to  get  in- 
volved in,  and  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  today’s 
student  is  under  a lot  of 
pressure  and  stress;  increasing 
the  curriculum,  with  its  con- 
current increase  in  workload, 
would  only  add  to  an  already 
strained  situation. 

Loyola’s  biggest  problem, 
however,  is  one  that  may  not 
be  quite  as  obvious  as  the 
curriculum  controversy,  but  in 
the  long  run  could  develop 
into  a more  serious  situation. 
The  general  feeling  among  the 
students  here  seems  to  be 
that  their  opinions  matter 
hjffdly  at  all;  important  deci- 
sions are  made  by  an  adminis- 
tration that  rarely  seeks  the 
opinions  of  the  student  body. 
Whether  such  a belief  is  true 


or  not  is  not  really  the  point; 
the  problem  is  that  the  situ- 
ation is  perceived  as  such. 

Something  should  be  done 
to  make  students  feel  more  a 
part  of  Loyola.  Hold  some 
town  meetings,  seek  student 
opinion  through  surveys  dis- 
tributed in  the  classroom, 
hold  frequent  forums  for  dis- 
cussion between  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrators.  Re- 
member, a college  is  nothing 
without  its  students,  and  they 
should  be  treated  in  a manner 
which  points  up  that  fact. 

At  this  moment,  with  my 
, final  issue  of  the  Greyhound 
about  to  go  to  press.  I’m 
finding  it  almost  impossible  to 
put  my  feelings  into  words 
and  onto  paper.  There  are  so 
many  people  to  thank,  so 
much  to  say,  so  many  senti- 
ments which  are  crying  to  be 
heard. 

To  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  worked  over  the  past 
four  years— to  Carol  and  Rod, 
who  preceded  me  in  the  edi- 
tor’s chair;  to  Kathy,  Don, 
Dave,  Kabbie  , Vesta,  Steve, 
Joanne,  and  all  those  people 
who  helped  keep  the  paper 
going,  and  with  whom  I 
shared  words,  ide  as,  and 
companionship— I’d  like  to  say 
thanks,  and  to  say  that 
you’ve  all  helped  make  the 
last  four  years  pretty  special. 

To  those  I have  worked 


with  this  year,  and  who  ill 
be  doing  the  grad-u-ation  tan- 
go with  me  in  a few  weeks— 
that’s  you,  Phil  and  the 
Weave— the  whole  experience 
has  been  a blast,  resulting  in 
a friendship  I wouldn’t  trade 
for  anything  (at  least  anything 
I know  of).  It’s  been  real,  it’s 
been  fun,  and  it  has  been 
real  fun. 

nd  to  those  with  whom 
I’ve  worked,  and  who  will  be 
coming  back  next  year  to 
keep  the  paper  going— the 
Greyhound  couldn’t  be  in  the 
hands  of  a more  talented 
group  of  people.  I If  I had 
to  decide  on  my  single  great- 
est accomplishment  as  editor- 
in-chief,  it  would  be  surroun- 
ding myself  with  people  as 
able,  and  as  special,  as  your- 
selves. Lauren,  Bill,  Ron,  Don- 
na, Cathy,  Dave,  Paul,  Julie— 
it  makes  me  proud  to  call 
you  my  co-workers,  lucky  to 
call  you  my  friends. 

In  the  last  episode  of  her 
television  series,  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  referred  to  a family  as 
a group  of  people  with  whom 
you  feel  confortable,  with 
whom  you  can  share  your 
secrets,  and  for  whom  you 
would  do  just  about  anything. 

For  four  years,  the  Grey- 
hound has  been  my  family, 
and  one  couldn’t  sk  for  a 
nicer  bunch  of  relatives. 

I’m  gonna  miss  this  old 
dog. 


Thanks 


To  the.Men  of  Ad  Design 


The  Guys  On  The  Press 
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Lady  stickers  compete  in  weekend  tourney 


wm- 


Our  lady  hounds  reached  the  Nationals! 


Montgomery  in  tourney 


by  David  Smith 

The  Loyola  Greyhounds’ 
drive  for  a Division  II  nation- 
al championship  in  women’s 
lacrosse  was  hited  by  the- 

University  of  Delaware  on 
Friday.  The  Blue  Hens  scored 
a heartbreaking  7-6  victory 
over  the  Hounds »,  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  AIAW  lacrosse 
championships  at  Penn  State. 

In  the  other  semi-final 
match,  Lehigh  shaded  Colgate 
by  a 6-5  count.  Delaware  and 
Lehigh  met  yesterday  for  the 
division  II  championship, 
while  Loyola  and  Colgate 
squared  off  in  the  the  conso- 
lation game. 

In  the  consolation  game  the 
Lady  Hounds  captured  third 
place  by  edging  Colgate  4-3 
in  a low  scoring  contest.  The 
team  that  eliminated  the 
Hounds,  Delaware,  went  on  to 
capture  the  Division  II  title 
with  an  8-4  victory  over 
Lehigh. 

Friday’s  defeat  was  only 
the  fourth  this  season  against 
14  wins  for  the  lady  Hounds, 
and  the  second  loss  at  the 
hands  of  Delaware.  Two 
weeks  ago  at  the  EAIAW  Re- 
gionals,  the  Blue  Hens  handed 
Loyola  a 16-8  setback. 

The  Greyhounds  proved  to 
be  a much  tougher  opponent 
on  Friday,  however.  Janet 
Eisenhut  led  Loyola  with  3 
goals,  while  Diane  Lederer 
continued  her  late-season  surge 
with  2 scores.  Linda  Justice 
also  scored  for  Loyola,  and 
Sue  Russel  had  an  assist.  Lisa 
Blane  led  all  scorers  with  four 
goals  for  the  winners.  Loyola 
goaltender  Mary  Polvinale  had 
12  saves. 

The  Greyhounds  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  semi-finals  by 
drubbing  Plymouth  (N.H.) 
State,  21-7,  in  a first  round 
game. 

In  that  contest,  the  Hounds 
exploded  to  a ten  goal  half- 
time lead  and  never  looked 
back.  It  was  Loyola’s  fourth 
straight  win  apd  raised  their 
record  to  14'-$.  Senior  Diane 


Lederer,  who  has  come  on 
strong  in  the  squad’s  last  few 
games,  continued  her  assault 
on  "^the  nets,  leading  all 
scferirs  with  eight  goals  and 
three  assists.  Sophomore  Janet 
Eisenhut,  the  Hounds’  leading 
scorer  during  the  regular  sea- 
son, tallied  six  goals.  She  now 
has  a season  total  of  74 
points  (60  goals,  14  assisti).. 

Linda  Justice  scored  four 
times  for  the  winners,  while 
handing  out  three  assists.  Lisa 
Gardill,  Nancy  Macci,  and  Di- 
ane Geppi  scored  the  other 
Loyla  goals.  For  Plymouth, 
Janice  Burke  was  leading  scor- 
er with  four  goals.  Amy 
Bums  tallied  twice,  and  Kelly 
Springer  added  one. 

The  Greyhounds,  seeded 
No.  3 in  the  tournament,  out- 
shot  Plymout  47-28  while 
handing  the  New  Hampshire 
school  only  their  second  loss 
of  the  season  against  nine  vic- 
tories. 

Goalies  Mary  Polvinale  and 
Kelly  Connor  stopped  21  of 
28  Plymout  shots.  Connor 


Ruggers 


by  Michael  Mahon 

Loyola  placed  second  in 
Baltimore’s  prestigious 
Preakness  Rugby  Tournament, 
falling  to  Montgomery  RFC 
14-6  in  Sunday’s  finals  match. 

Sloppy  conditions  proved  to 
give  both  teams  in  the  finals 
trouble  in  handling  the  slick 
ball.  But  despite  the  hobbled 
passes  and  errant  throws,  the 
game  proved  to  be  one  of 
Loyola’s  finer  displays  of  the 
season.  Throughout  the  con- 
test Loyola  maintained  pres- 
sure and  exhibited  tenacious 
tackling. 

The  Greyhounds  were  the 
first  to  draw  blood  with  a 
first  half  try  touched  down 
by  sophomore  John  Molli. 


had  five  saves,  while  Polvinale, 
a senior  who  was  honored  ak 
an  unsung  hero  at  Loyola’s 
annual  sports  banquet  Wednes- 
day night,  stopped  sixteen 
shots. 

Lederer  has  now  scored  28 
goals  in  the  Hounds’  last  six 
games.  In  her  late  season 
rush,  the  team’s  second  lead- 
ing scorer  tallied  five  goals  a- 
gainst  Towson  State  and 
Frostburg  State  in  addition  to 
her  eight  yesterday,  giving  her 
a season  total  of  40  goals 
and  six  assists. 

Loyola  suffered  two  of  its 
three  dereats  this  season  to 
Towson  State  University,  but 
the  lady  Hounds  avenged 
those  defeats  two  weeks  ago 
by  beating  the  Tigers  10-5. 
That  victory  gave  the  team 
third  place  finish  in  the 
EAIAW  Regionals  and  earned 
them  a spot  in  this  weekend’s 
national  tournament.  The 
Hounds’  only  other  loss  came 
in  the  first  round  of  the  Re- 
gionals, to  Delaware  by  a 
score  of  16-8. 


fall  to 


Tom  Sheridan,  with  33  points 
in  the  tournament,  converted 
the  score  giving  Loyola  a 
total  of  six  for  the  game. 
Montgomery  provided  a con- 
sistent offense  which  rarely 
let  up.  Two  unconverted  tries 
and  two  penalty  kicks  gave 
Montgomery  their  total  of  14. 

Loyola  advanced  to  the 
finals  by  defeating  South 
Jersey  62-3  in  the  first  round 
aud  Baltimore  County 
(BaCon)  25-15.  As  the  score 
indicates,  the  South  Jersey 
game  was  a lop-sided  contest. 
It  appeared  as  though  the 
Hounds  could  score  at  will. 
Full-back  John  Molli  had  a 
hat  trick  in  the  game  with 
three  tries.  Freshman  Tom 
Sheridan  had  18  conversion 
poants  and  a try.  BS  Rttckert, 


Mark  Stang,  and  Brian  McCaw 
also  had  a good  day,  all  with 
two  tries  apiece. 

What  may  have  been  the 
most  emotional  match  of  the 
tournament  was  the  Loyola 
-BaCon  match.  Loyola  fell 
earlier  in  the  season  to  BaCon 
29-0.  Baltimore  County,  a 
very  strong  first  year  club, 
was  hoping  to  go  to  the 
finals  by  defeating  Loyola. 
But  the  ‘Hounds  played  a 
very  high  pressure  match. 
Senior  Jamie  Caulfield  began 
the  scoring,  fielding  a 
grounded  ball  seven  yards  out 
of  goal  and  finding  his  way 
through  several  defenders  to 
the  try  zone. 

Loyola’s  backs  proved  too 
much  to  handle  for  the  older 
BaCon  side.  Andy  Aitken  at 


the  wing  and  John  Molli  both 
had  tries  off  of  breakaway 
runs.  A1  Buchness  was  the 
second  toward  to  score  for 
Loyola  when  he  touched 
down  the  game’s  final  try, 
putting  the  match  out  of 
BaCon’s  reach.  Sheridan  had  a 
splendid  game  kicking  with 
three  of  four  tries  converted 
and  a successful  penalty  kick. 

Loyola  ended  up  the  season 
with  a 4-5  record.  Senior 
Jaifie  Caulfield  commented, 
“Of  course  we  would  have 
liked  to  finish  above  ’500, 
but  we  hit  a slump  during 
the  season  and  didn’t  get 
things  to  really  click  until 
this  weekend.  We  lost  to 
BaCon  earlier  by  29,  and 
came  back  to  beat  them  by 
ten— that  says  something.” 


Interested  In  Business  Management? 


If  you  anticipate  graduation  in  the  near  future  and  you  desire  an  employment  opportunity 
that  allows  you  to  develop  and  utilize  financial  and  management  skills,  then  you  should 
stop  by  the  Mercantile/Towson  Building,  Suite  1010  or  call  (301)  337-9225,  direct  or  col- 
lect. Positions  in  Financial  Management  are  available  to  interested  and  qualified  ap- 
plicants in  the  Navy’s  Supply  Corps  (Business  Branch).  Starting  salary  is  from  $12,000  to 
/ $15,000,  including  many  benefits;  such  as  free  medical/dental  care  and  much,  much  more. 

Investigate  one  more  employment  alternative.  Call  us,  or  stop  by  NOW! 


Lieutenant  Brad  Barth 
Navy  Officer  Programs 
Mercantile/Towson  Building  Suite  1010 
409  Washington  Avenue 
Towson,  MD  21204 
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RAZOR  CUT-DRY  $5.00 


LAYER  CUT  $5.00 


WET  CUT  a DRY  $5.00 
BOY’S  TRIMS  $4.00 
B.OO  REGULAR  $4.00 


BEARD  TRIMS  $4.00 
STYLE  CUT  & SHAMPOO 


YORK  AND  TIMONIUM  ROADS 
LYKOS  CENTER 
252-8026 

CARL  a ENRICO  TUMMINELLO 


sports 


by  David  Smith  and 

Michael  Mahon 

A furious  fourth  quarter 
rally  fell  short  as  the  Loyola 
Greyhounds  dropped  a 17-14 
decisi|0.n  to  Adelphi 
University  in  the  NCAA 
Division  II  Championship 
game  yesterday  on  the 
Panther’s  home  field. 

With  a little  over  three 
minutes  to  go,  the  Hounds, 
down  15-14,  had  two  chances 
to  tie  the  score,  but  threw 
the  ball  away  both  times. 
Adelphi  then  scored  two  goals 
in  the  final  1:14  to  ice  the 
national  championship. 

The  Hounds  had  battled 
back  from  a 14-7  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  iJh^^ijrd  quarter 
to  close  to  within  15-14  with 
3:32  to  go.  Loyola  scored 
two  quick  goals  at  the  outset 
of  the  fourth  quarter  to  close 
the  gap  to  14-9.  After  an 
Adelphi  score  made  it  15-9 
with  8:30  to  go,  the  Hounds, 
who  were  successful  on  all 
seven  of  their  shots  in  the 
final  period,  pulled  out  all 
the  stops.  Loyola  scored  five 
unanswered  goals  within  a five 
minute  span  to  pull  to  within 
one  goal. 

The  Hounds  were  able  to 
throw  a late  scare  at  Adelphi 


despite  being  outshot  by  a 
rather  wide  56-34  maagin  and 
losing  24  of  33  faceoffs. 
Loyola  goalie  Steve  McCloskey 
had  17  saves. 

The  first  three  quarters  of 
the  game,  which  was 
videotaped  by  the  ESPN  cable 
television  network,  belonged 
to  Adelphi.  The  Panthers, 
who  finished  their  season  with 
a 9-2  record,  steadily  built 
their  lead  from  5-2  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  quarter  to  a 
halftime  bulge  of  9-4.  The 
Panthers  widened  the  gap  to 
seven  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter. 

For  Loyola,  who  ended 
their  campaign  with  an  11-5 
mark,  Gary  Hanley  had  5 
g|  Pals  and  2 assists.  Chriis 
Q«ig  had  3 goals,  and  Tony 
Golden  contributed  2 goals 
and  an  assist.  Jack  Ramey, 
A1  fex  Gavrelis,  and  Ber 
Hagberg  also  tallied  for 
Loyola  with  Hagburg  adding 
an  assist. 

For  the  winning  Panthers, 
Pat  Binke  was  leading  scorer 
with  4 goals,  Ken  King  had  3 
and  Eddie  Hughes  tallied 
twice  and  added  six  assists. 
Steve  Shelby  had  16  saves  in 
the  nets  for  Adelphi. 

The  Panthers  are  no  stran- 
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McCloskey  averaged  18  saves  per  game  this  year. 


gers  to  national  titles.  They 
won  the  Division  II  title  two 
years  ago  and  lost  last  year 
to  UMBC  in  the  championship 
game.  For  yesterday’s  game, 
Adelphi  was  the  top  seeded 
team,  giving  them  the  home 
field  advantage. 

Both  teams  suffered  losses 
only  to  Division  I schools  be- 
fore yesterday.  Adelphi  lost 
to  Harvard  and  Cornell,  while 
the  Greyhound’s  four  losses 
came  at  the  hands  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Hampshire, 
UMBC,  and  Penn  State. 

The  championship  loss  came 
after  a last  minute  victory 
over  Salisbury  in  the  Hound’s 
last  regular  season  game. 

With  1:27  remaining  in 
overtime,  Loyola  defense  man 
Wade  Causes  capitalized  on 
Salisbury  State’s  weak  side  for 
a 12-11  victory  in  the  regular 
season  finale  at  Evergreen,  last 
Saturday. 

Loyola,  using  strong  mid- 
field  speed,  eliminated  Salis- 
bury’s fast-breaks,  and  started 


their  own. 

Loyola  went  into  half-time 
with  a 7-5  lead  on  goals  from 
i|a|klfielders  Chris  Gaeng,^  Jack 
Ramey,  Hanley  and  Gavrelis. 
Goal  tender  Steve  McOoskey 
had  an  outstanding  first  half 
with  14  of  his  24  saves,  most 
being  point  blank  snuffs. 

The  Greyhounds  opened  the 
3rd  quarter  in  championship 
form.  The  Hounds  capitalized 
first  on  Salisbury’s  weak  side. 
Defenseman  Mo  Bozel  raced 
up  field  with  the  ball  and 
fired  an  18  yard  bounce  shot 
for  the  first  goal  of  the  half. 

Loyola  built  its  lead  to 
11-7  with  11:05  remaining  in 
the  game  on  an  unsettled  goal 
by  Ben  Hagberg.  But  Salis- 
bury battled  back.  Midfielder 
Glenn  Norris  scored  the  8th 
and  9th  goals.  Kevin  Wynne 
then  beat  a Loyola  middie 
for  a shot  which  was  well- 
screened  by  the  group  of 
players  crowding  the  crease. 
Then,  with  3 minutes  remain- 


ing in  the  game,  Wynnes  again 
scored  while  Salisbury  was  up 
a man  to  tie  the  game  at  11. 
Salisbury  midfielder  Bo  Feoga 
won  the  next  face-oH.  With 
good  ball  movemant,  the  Sea- 
gulls got  a 5-yard  shot  off, 
but  Goalie  Steve  McCloskey 
made  his  biggest  save  of  the 
game  and  the  game  went  to 
overtime. 

Sloppy  play  marked  th  OT 
period  until  Loyola  set-up  its 
last  clear  of  the  day.  Goalie 
McCloskey  threw  to  defense- 
mam  Wade  Dauses  who 
crossed  the.  midfield  line  hesi- 
tatingly. Realizing  the  Salis- 
bury attackman  couldn’t  fol- 
low him  across  the  line, 
Dauses  raced  for  the  goal  and 
fired  the  game  winning  goal 
over  Abdul’s  left  shoulder. 

“I  was  expecting  a low 
shot  from  a defenseman,”  ex- 
plains  Abdul,  “but  he 
(Dauses)  fired  it  just  over  my 
shoulder.  It  was  sa.  great 
shot.” 


McCloskey,  DiGiacomo,  Bailey 
head  list  of  MVP’s 


by  Ron  Leahy 

Steve  McCloskey,  Mark  Di- 
Giacomo  and  Kevin  Bailey 
were  all  awarded  the  Outstan- 
ding Athlete  Award  for  Loy- 
ola’s three  major  NCAA 
sports,  Wednesday  night,  at 
the  1981  Awards  Banquet. 

McCloskey  had  a stellar 
year  for  Loyola  lacrosse  as 
goalie.  He  averaged  18  saves 
per  game  while  allowing  an 
average  of  just  8 goals  per 
game.  His  24  save  effort  a- 
gainst  Salisbury  State  College 
enabled  the  Hounds  to  defeat 
Salisbury  in  overtime  to  close 
out  their  regular  season  with 
an  11-4  mark.  Loyola  will  be 
counting  on  Steve  for  another 
fine  effort  this  Sunday  as  the 
Hounds  travel  to  Adelphi  for 
the  NCAA  Division  H Cham- 
pionship. 

DiGiacomo,  the  6’7”  center 
for  Loyola  basketball  was  the 
Hounds  leading  scorer  with  a 


19.7  point  average.  DiGiacomo 
also  paced  the  Hounds  in  re- 
bounding, pulling  down  just 
over  9 caroms  per  game 

Senior  Kevin  Bailey,  an  all- 
American  candidate,  shined 
for  Loyola  soccer  the  entire 
season.  In  an  otherwise  disap- 
pointing year  for  Loyola  soc- 
cer, Kevin  certainly  fulfilled 
his  potential  and  proved  to 
be  a major  force  in  area  col- 
lege soccer. 

Other  outstanding  award  re- 
cipients included  Dennis  Sulli- 
van (cross-country),  Paul  Mor- 
an (golf),  Mike  Soisson  (swim- 
ming), Mike  Sulewski  (tennis), 
Joe  McGuire(wrestling),  Mary 
Pat  Osborne  (field  hockey), 
Mary  Polvinale  (volleyball). 
Gaby  Nagle  (women’s  basket- 
ball), Patty  Allen  (women’s 
lacrosse),  Cathie  Dannemiller 
(women’s  swimming)  and  Pam 
Kues  (women’s  tennis). 

Loyola  College  also  induc- 
ted two  new  members  into  Us 
sports  Hall  of  Fame,  Ed  BaFc' 


z^  and  Jim  Bullington. 

"fearczak,  a two-time  selec- 
tion to  the  All-Maryland 
team,  captained  Loyola  Bas- 
ketball for  three  consecutive 
years  (1939-41).  He  was  the 
key  player  in  the  Greyhounds 
climb  from  a last  place  club 
in  the  Maryland  Collegiate 
League  to  one  of  the  finest 
teams  in  the  East.  In  1941, 
the  Hounds  sported  a 19-4 
mark,  which  is  Loyola’s  best 
record  ever. 

Bullington,  only  the  fourth 
coach  in  Loyola’s  soccer  his- 
tory, guided  the  .Greyhounds 
to  a 168-47-7  mark  while  re- 
cording 14  consecutive  win- 
ning seasons  as  head  coach. 
Bullington’s  teams  captured 
four  Mason-  Dixon  champion- 
ships, a South  Atlantic  Re- 
gional Championship  and  in 
1976  the  NCAA  Divisionll 
National  Championship.  Bul- 
lington’s retirement  in  1979 
marked  the  end  of  an  era  of 
Loyola  soccer  excellence. 
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Hounds  fall  to  Adelphi  in  championship  17-14 


